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FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE WORK 
@ Preparation for transfer for college degree. 
© Exploratory courses for discovering talents. 
@ Pre-professional training for entrance to specialized 
schools. 
LAST YEAR OF HIGH SCHOOL WORK 
@ Happy home-like atmosphere, strong religious training, 


careful social development. 


Situated in the “land of the sky” 
in Southwestern Virginia 


For information write 
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Here Js Happiness! 


In a fully dedicated Christian life 

In a church school leading to a college degree 

In professionalized training for every Christian service 
In the Diaconate of the Lutheran Church 


BALTIMORE and PHILADELPHIA MOTHERHOUSES 


Offer 
Spiritual development 
Collegiate instruction 
Professionalized training 
Variety of Opportunity 
Service in the Church 
Joyful satisfaction 


For Information Please Write 
MILDRED WINTER, Field Secretary 


713 Muhlenberg Building 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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1228 Spruce Street 


READY FOR ROANOKE? 


Are you ready for Roanoke? It’s still a littie early 
to have your bag packed, but you should have your reg- 
istration in to Mrs. Ted H. Clark (2201 Denniston Ave- 
nue, Roanoke 15, Virginia)—with its Advance Fee of 
$21.50—and should have made the request for housing. 
(No guarantees of your first choice in housing can be 
made at this time, but if you have not yet sent in, you 
may be sure that the local committee will bend every ef- 
fort to find some place for you. Don’t hesitate longer, 
act today.) 

You still have time, too, to drum up a group to make 
the trip with you and come in your own car or in that of 
another. To come by car will undobuted!y be the cheapest 
mode of transportation when a group share the expenses 
of operating a car. The contribution of the car itself 
should be the driver’s share. But don’t let your inability 
to get a group to come with you stop you. There is still 
bus service at economical rates available from everywhere 
to Roanoke, as well as excellent train service. 
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We hope that you are ready for Roanoke, but if you 
are not, there is still time to get ready. 

But we want you to know that everything is in readi- 
ness for your coming to Roanoke. The local committee 
has done its long and arduous task well, the great pro- 
gram is complete and the printed copy is now in the 
making, the attractive badges await ther 1,500 wearers. 
Everything is poised for the greatest convention in the 
history of church-wide organized youth work in The 
United Lutheran Church in America. As soon as you ar- 
rive things will begin to happen. But it really does de- 
pend upon you, and you, and you, several thousands of 
you. The convention is designed for you. Everything 
about it has been planned with you in mind. We hope 
that it will become you as a well-fitted suit or dress, but 
you will need to come and try it on. 

Yes, we are ready for you! Roanoke is ready for you! 
Come to Roanoke, Virginia, August 15-19, 1949, for a truly 
great convention of Lutheran youth. See you in Roanoke! 
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“All roads lead to Rome!” That's: what the 
ancients used to say because of the promi- 
nence of that city in their world. 

Luther Leagues this year are saying, “All 
roads lead to Roanoke, Virginia!” That’s be- 
cause this charming little southern city in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains will be host to the 
fittv-fourth anniversary convention of The 
Luther League of America, August 15-19. 
Leaguers will be coming from far and near 
to join in the greatest convention their or- 
ganization has ever set up. 

They will be challenged throughout their 
convention program by the theme, “We Fol- 
low Christ!” As Christians they will begin 
their convention with this basic affirmation, 
but they will undoubtedly leave it with a bet- 
ter understanding of its specific implications 
for their lives in the Twentieth Century. 

They will be enabled to attain this goal by 
means of the daily Bible study which they 
will engage in under the leadership of a com- 
pany of competent Bible teachers. The entire 


Where All Roads Lead 


convention will meet in small cell-groups for 
an hour and a half daily to study the book of 
Philippians. 

While their study will lead them back in 
imagination to the time when the Apostle Paul 
languished in a prison cell in Rome, they will 
find the meaning in this joyous epistle for 
modern Christians. While they will be led 
back to both Rome and Philippi in their think- 
ing during their stay in Roanoke at the con- 
vention, when they leave that city there will 
be rays of influence, like roads leading every- 
where, like spokes extending out from a hub, 
to the very places from which they came to 
Roanoke. 

Operation Spiritual, a Luther League pro- 
ject in Bible study, private and group, as well 
as prayer, will be the message which Leaguers 
will carry back to their home Leagues from 
the great Roanoke convention. The test of 
the worth of Roanoke is what will come back 
from Roanoke to the lives and Leagues of 
those who have been there. 
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Miss Louise Marks, former Secretary for Intermediates 
of The Luther League of America, has set up the pro- 
gram for Intermediate Day at the Roanoke Convention, 
and she will be back to head-up the events of the day. 
That day is Tuesday, August 16, 1949. The place is the 
Laboratory Theatre on the spacious campus of Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va. 

Miss Marks has announced that the first order of the 
business of the day will be the conducting of the finals 
in the Intermediate Essay Contest. Her hope has been 
that every state and synodical League in the Luther 
League of America would have a representative in this 
contest. How many will actually participate Headquarters 
does not really know at the writing of these lines. There 
is still time to get in on this feature if your group acts 
N-O-W. 

Following the contest and the awarding of the prizes 
by the judges, the Chaplain for the Day, Dr. Ralph C. 
Robinson, of Spring Grove, Pennsylvania, will lead the 
teen-agers in a special devotional period. Dr. Robinson 
himself is very popular with his own young people, and 
has been planning to take a bus load or two of them to the 
Roanoke convention ever since his hilarious trip with a 
large group of his young people to the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion in 1946. An ex-Navy chaplain, Dr. Robinson saw 
over-seas service during World War II. 

Then will follow luncheon, Virginia style—that means 
“super’—in the College Commons on the campus. Miss 
Marks promises that this will not be a talk-fest, but a feast 
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of food and fun, with lots of singing. There will be a. 
head table where the guests of honor will be seated, but 
the speech-making will be reduced to the absolute mini-. 
mum. 

The afternoon will be given over entirely to fun and_ 
fellowship so that those Intermediates present from all | 
parts of the country may get to know other Intermediates. 
and may form friendships that will last down through the 
years. These activities will take place on the Athletics 
Field of the College, pictured in the photograph to the 
right above. 

The recreational program of the afternoon ‘will be di- 
rected by professionals from the Division of Parks and 
Recreation of the City of Salem, Virginia, where Roanoke 
College is located. Swimming in the college pool under 
proper supervision will likely be a feature of these activi- 
ties on a hot summer afternoon. 

A fun-filled seven mile bus ride will take the Interme- 
diates back to Roanoke where each will get his own din- 
ner in one of the approved restaurants of that city. Fol- 
lowing dinner, Intermediates will join other age-groups 
of the convention as they gather for the colorful mission- 
ary service in the ball-room of the Hotel Roanoke. 

It is hoped that it may be possible to announce at that 
time who the new Secretary for Intermediates will be and 
perhaps to introduce her to the assembly of Intermediates 
and to the rest of the convention at one of the large 
services. On June Ist Miss Marks became Parish Worker 
at Bethany Lutheran Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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_ While the major emphasis of the coming convention 
_ of the Luther League of America will be upon a serious 
theme, “We Follow Christ,” there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for the things of the lighter side of life. Fun, too, 
will be included in the great convention program for the 
- more than 1,000 youth of the Church who will journey to 
~ Roanoke, August 15-19, 1949. 
__ On the afternoon of the day of arrival, in advance of the 
_ formal opening itself, there will be a sightseeing trip for 
_ Leaguers which will end up at the campus of Roanoke 
College, Salem, where a baseball game between two 
Bevicked teams of Leaguers will take place. 
___ Following the inspiring opening session of the conven- 
tion itself a reception will be staged by the local conven- 
_ tion committee in the large American Legion Auditorium 
a just across the street from the Hotel Roanoke, where near- 
4 ly all major sessions will be held in the air-conditioned 
_ chapel-ballroom. Our hosts assure us of a unique form 


of mass entertainment, plus delectable refreshments. (The 
~ auditorium is shown back of the convention hotel in the 
~ cover photo.) 

On the second day of the convention the delegates and 
visitors will get down to the solid work of the convention, 
_ but this will doubtless be the day for state and synodical 
luncheons, dinners and other get-togethers. The day it- 
_ self will have a mass fun feature, scheduled to take place 

atop Mill Mountain at the close of the day. (Roanoke 
is one of the few cities to have a real mountain within its 

corporate limits. ) 

Wednesday will be the day for the motorcade to Natur- 
_al Bridge, one of the seven Natural Wonders of the World, 


Springtime in the park, Roanoke, Va. 
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World famous Natural Bridge, Virginia 


located about fifty miles north of the city in the famous 
Valley. of Virginia. A bountiful picnic supper will be en- 
joyed by all on the grounds of the Bridge, games wiil be 
played, and a worship service of high inspiration wili be 
followed by the opportunity to see by night the famous 
pageant of lights and to hear the story of creation nar- 
rated by Lowell Thomas. The trip back to Roanoke will 
bring to a close the third day of the great convention. 

Perhaps the high point of social activity will be the 
gala banquet which is to take place in the air-conditioned 
ball-room of the Hotel Roanoke on Thursday evening. 
We may be assured of the finest in food just because we 
shall be the guests of one of the finest resort hotels any- 
where in the country. Their cuisine is deservedly famous. 
Even a regular meal in their dining room is superb, with 
service deluxe. Dress is optional. Those des‘ring to come 
in formals will feel quite at home in the luxurious ball- 
room. Similarly, those not wishing to dress up will find 
that they will have lots of company. Banquet service at 
the Hotel Roanoke will be limited to 1,200. If there is 
an overflow crowd, a second banquet will be set up at 
another hotel and the speech will be “piped” in. Better 
get your registration in at once. 

Besides, of course, the sumptuous meal, there will be a 
program of wholesome and interesting entertainment and 
an address by one of the West’s best-known and loved 
after-dinner speakers, Dr. -Fred C. Wiegman, now of 
Akron, Ohio. 

Friday, the closing day, will be a full one from begin- 
ning to end, so no special provision for the lighter side has 


been made for that day. 
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~ CONVENTION PROGRAM - 


ROUND-UP 


MONDAY—August 15 


10:00 A. M.-7:00 P. M.—Registration 
10:00 A. M. 

Executive Committee Meeting 
2:00 P. M. 

Nominating Committee Meeting 
2:00 P. M.-4:00 P. M.—Mixers 


7:30 P. M.-7:55 P. M. 
Songspiration—Rev, Clarence B. Lund 
8:00 P. M.—The Service 
Hotel Roanoke Assembly Room 
“The Triple Challenge of the Cross” 
Dr. Oscar W. Carlson, Speaker 
Rev. William J. Ducker, Liturgist 
Mr. Howard L. Logan, Scripture 
9:30 P. M.—Reception 
American Legion Auditorium 


Before retiring—Quiet Moments—Bible 
Reading and Potent Statements 


Rey. Oscar W. Carlson, D.D. 


Pastor of The Church 
of The Ascension 
Baltimore, Md. 


Rey. Wallace E. Fisher 
Pastor of 
Christ Lutheran Church 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


TUESDAY—August 16 


Mr. Howard L. Logan, Presiding 
Hotel Roanoke Assembly Room 
9:00 A. M.-9:30 A. M.—The Chaplain’s 
Hour—Rev. Wallace E. Fisher 
9:30 A. M.-10:15 A. M.—Business 
10:15 A. M.-10:45 A. M.—Address: 


“To Learn the Perfect Purity” 


Key Speaker, Rev. Carl V. Tambert 
11:00 A. M.-12:15 P. M. 


Bible Conference Groups 
—In Nearby Churches 


20 simultaneous assigned groups 


Afternoon Session 
Miss Mabel Seagle, Presiding 
:00 P. M.—Song Period 
Hotel Roanoke Assembly Room 


bo 


2:15 P. M.-2:30 P. M.—Chaplain 
2:30 P. M.-3:00 P. M.—Business 
3:00 P. M.-4:00 P. M.—Conference 
4:10 P. M.-5:00 P. M.—Groups 


Hotel Roanoke Conference. Rooms 
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:30 P. M.—Service 
Hotel Roanoke Assembly Room 


“Across the Seas and Centuries” 


Rev. Ralph W. Loew, D.D., 
Speaker 


Rey. John P. Shannon, Liturgist 


Mr. Garfield Raymond, Scripture 


9:30 P. M. 
Mill Mountain Entertainment 
—Roanoke Committee 


WEDNESDAY—August 17 


Mr. Eugene Geiger, Presiding 
Hotel Roanoke Assembly Room 
:00 A. M.-9:30 A. M. 
The Chaplain’s Hour 


Ke) 


Rev. Clarence B, Lund 
Editor of Sursum Corda 


Pastor of Ascension Lutheran Church 


St. Paul, Mina. 
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9:30 A. M.-10:15 A. M.—Business 
Secretaries’ Reports 
10:15 A. M.-10:45 A. M.—Address: 
“The Prince of Common Welfare” 
Key Speaker, Rev. Carl V. Tone 
100A. Men2: 155 P.M: 


Bible Conference Groups 
—In Nearby Churches 


20 simultaneous assigned groups 


Afternoon Session 

Miss Ruth Blackburn, Presiding 

Hotel Roanoke Assembly Room 
2:00 P. M.—Chaplain 
2:15 P. M.—Conference Groups 

Hotel Roanoke Conference Rooms 
3:30 P. M.—Trip to Natural Bridge 
6:80 P. M. 

Picnic Supper at Natural Bridge 

Mixers—games—contests 


8:30 P. M.—Out-door Service 
(Under Natural Bridge) 
“The King of Creation” - 
Dr. Carl A. Honeycutt, Speaker 
Rev. Carl A. Driscoll, Liturgist 
Mr. Roy Henrickson, Scripture — 


THURSDAY—August 18 


Mr. Howard Turkheimer, Jr., Presiding 
Hotel Roanoke Assembly Room 
9:00 A. M.-9:30 A. M. 
The Chaplain’s Hour 
9:30 A. M.-10:15 A. M.—Business 
10:15 A. M.-10:45 A. M.—Address: 
“In the Moment of Decision” 
Key Speaker, Rev. Carl V. Tambert 
11:00 A. M.-12:15 P. M. 


Bible Conference Groups 
—In Nearby Churches 


20. simultaneous assigned groups 


Rey. Carl V. Tambert 
Pastor of 
First Lutheran Church 


Glendale, Cal. 


Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia 


AUGUST 15-19, 
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e ; Afternoon Session 


Miss Clara Roitsch, Presiding 


a Hotel Roanoke Assembly Room 
~ 2:00 P. M. —Song Period 
~ 2:15 P. M.-2:30 P. M.—Chaplain 
_ 2:30 P. M.-3:00 P. M.—Business 
» 3:00 P. M.-4:00 P. M. eee 
- 4:00 P. M.-5:00 P. M. Groups 
____ Hotel Roanoke Conference Rooms 
6:30 P. M.—Banquet 
a Ballroom, Hotel Roanoke 
| “Where Life Flows Full and Free” 

Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, Speaker 

"4 _Mr. Howard L. Logan, Toastmaster 
a 
- FRIDAY—August 19 
¥ Miss Ruth Greve, Presiding 
~ 9:00 A. M.-9:30 A. M. 
; The Chaplain’s Hour 


Hotel Roanoke Assembly Room 


9:80 A. M.-10:15 A. M.—Business 


Elections 
10:15 A. M.-10:45 A. M.—Address: 
“Along Paths Unknown” 
Key Speaker, Rev. Carl V. Tambert 
11:00 A. M.-12:15 P. M. 


Bible Conference Groups 
—In Nearby Churches 


20 simultaneous assigned groups 


Afternoon Session 

Mr. Clarence L. Neun, Presiding 
2:00 P. M.—Song Period 

Hotel Roanoke Assembly Room 
9:15 P. M.-2:30 P. M.—Chaplain 
2:30 P. M.-3:00 P. M.—Business 
8:00 P. M.-4:00 P. M. } Conference 
4:00 P. M.-5:00 P. M. § Groups 

Hotel Roanoke Conference Rooms 


Rey. Ralph W. Loew, D.D. 
Pastor of 
Holy Trinity Wiser ote Church 
Buffalo, 
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8:00 P. M.—Closing Service 
First Baptist Church 
“By the Light of Burning Martyrs” 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, Speaker 


Liturgy in charge of The Rev. 
Joseph W. Frease, Executive 
Secretary, assisted by the Exec- 
utive Secretary-Elect. 


Scripture by President-Elect 
Installation of Officers 
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In addition, the following persons will 
share in the program of the convention 
as indicated below: 


Bible Study Leaders 


Sister Mildred Winter*, Miss Louise 
Marks, Miss Frances Dysinger*, Miss 
Telene Ufkes*, Miss Bernice Pantel*, Mr 
Harold Park, Dr. Ralph Robinson (In- 
termediate), Rev. Helmut T. Lehmann, 
Th.D.*, Rev. Alfred L. Beck*, Rev. 
Lawrence M. Reese*, Rev. Paul J. Renz*, 
Rev. David F. Cooper*, Rev. Melvin S. 
Lange*, Rey. Vernon F. Frazier*, Rev. 
Raymond L. Fetter, Rev. Marshall F. 
Mauney, Rev. John R. Brokhoff*. 


Conferences on Life’s Problems 


In addition to the persons named above 
and starred, the following will conduct 
conferences on Life Problems for the 
Leaguers: 

Rey. John P. Shannon, Rev. Carl A. 
Driscoll, Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, Mr. 
Henry Endress. 


Luther League Conferences 
will be led by the following persons: 


Mrs. Paul C. Cover, Miss Ruth Greve, 
Miss Louise Marks, Mr. Robert T. Men- 
ges, Mr. Howard L. Logan, Mr. Clarence 
L. Neun, Mr. Howard Turkheimer, Jr., 
Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, Mr. Harold 
Park, Dr. Paul C. White, Rev. William J. 
Ducker, Rev. Joseph W. Frease, Rev. 
Paul E. Plasterer, Rev. John P. Shannon. 


Rev. Carl A. Honeycutt, D.D. 
Pastor of 
Zion Lutheran Church 
Sunbury, Pa. 
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Rey. Franklin Clark Fry, D.D. 
President 


The United Lutheran Church in Auicheet 
AGS 


New York, N. 


Rev. Fred C. Wiegman, D.D. 


Pastor of 
Trinity Lutheran Church 
Akron, Ohio 


Rev. Ralph C. Robinson, D.D. 


Pastor of 
St. Paul Lutheran Church 
Spring Grove, Pa. 
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By Robert E. Neumeyer 
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Young women are needed for work with girls 


“What’s wrong with the pastor? Isn’t it his job to care 
for the congregation?” So go the responses when Mr. 
Average Layman is asked to help with the work of his 
church. Even though Protestants are now convinced that 
there is more to a pastor’s job than preaching on Sunday 
mornings, it is difficult for many to understand that caring 
for a parish should require more than one full-time worker. 

Now essentially Mr. Average Layman is correct in as- 
suming that preaching is the pastor’s task. The Order for 
Ordination includes only one promise so far as the pastor’s 
duties are concerned, and that is to “preach and teach 
the pure Word of God in accordance with the Confession 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church”. Only the “Holy 
Office of the Word and Sacraments” is specifically com- 
mitted to a pastor. However, the conscience of a pastor 
and the pressures of a parish’s needs do not allow his 
ministry to end with preaching the Gospel on Sunday, 
confirming the children, and administering the Sacraments 
of Holy Baptism and Holy Corunion. There is much more 
to be done. 


in the Early Church 

The early Christian Church was far different in its 
external organization. There was little organization of any 
kind, in the sense in which we think of the Church today. 
Preaching the Gospel was the task of all followers of 
Christ. Some were better at this calling than others. These 
disciples grew to be the leaders of the groups of people 
who congregated to worship their Lord. For a long time 
most of these leaders were not “full-time workers”. They 
kept at their fishing and their tent making in order to 
support themselves. As Christians grew in numbers so did 
their tasks. Men and women assumed them readily. Some 
served at tables; others taught; women “diaconated”, that 
is, performed acts of mercy and service. Only later were 
there “full-time workers” who might be compared to our 
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present-day pastors. 

These early Christian pastors would be shocked to see 
the variety of tasks which have fallen on today’s servants 
of God. This is understandable, for they would be shocked 
at our world. Atom bombs, skyscrapers, airplanes, noisy 
subways, quiz programs, and tractors would bring bulging 
eyes and aching ears. Secularism in society would be be- 
yond understanding. Lack of personal interest in Jesus 
Christ and His work would bring tears. In short, both 
the world and the Church have changed. The Gospel has 
not. 


Multiplicity of Labors Today 

In order to do battle with the increasingly indifferent 
armies of men and women, the Church has gone into 
many fields. New techniques, methods and approaches 
have been forced upon her by worldly institutions. Com- 
petition for souls has become keener. Only the Gospel 
remains the same. 

Let’s look at the average parish. Here there must be a 
pastor, full time. He is no longer able to work eight hours 
a day at a secular job, and minister efficiently “on the 
side”. There is at least one sermon a Sunday, sometimes 
two or even three. But before worship and sermon can 
begin the church building must be in order. God’s house 
needs above all else cleanliness. The chancel, with altar, 
pulpit, and lectern should be spotless. Brass candlesticks 
and cross, together with other altar appointments, never 
dare be tarnished from lack of care. Altar hangings and 
pastor's vestments need attention and seasonal changing. 
Missal book and Bible must be properly marked. 

Even with these things done, the Service is not yet ready 
to begin. A Lutheran Service, rich in liturgy and music, 
is incomplete without a choir. These voices must be di- 
rected by a choirmaster, and accompanied by an organ- 
ist. Their white cottas and black cassocks cannot go long 
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vithout washing and ironing. Hymnals and anthems are 
oe ily soiled, torn and useless, unless someone cheeks and 
_ mends. 


Unlike a Roman Catholic Mass, a Protestant Service is 
to no avail unless there are people present. Bringing men 
and women to Church to hear the Gospel is no easy effort. 
The parable of the Sower tells a terrible tale about the 
growth of the seed of God’s Word once it has fallen to 
the various types of soul-soil. The 20th Century problem 
is one of getting man close enough so that the Seed will 
touch him. 

In every community there are those who belong to no 
church at all. Perhaps they have moved into town and 
never transferred their membership; more than likely they 
just “never bothered much with the church”. Both classi- 
fications must be invited personally. A doorbell ring and a 
smile are more effective than a mimeographed letter. 
In some parishes groups of men and women organize for 
the specific purpose of doing such calling. 

Within our “official list of members” are those filed as 
“inactive” or “lapsed”. These are on the hearts of pastors 
every day. They must be warned of their tremendous 
danger in having once accepted Christ and now spurning 
Him by their faithlessness to His Church. Masses of people 
grow careless about Church attendance. This can be 
checked by a friendly reminder. All three of these groups 
ean be brought to God’s House for worship, if there is 
PERSONAL contact. Each year thousands of Lutheran 
men and women make such contacts through the Every- 
Member-Visit, or other methods better adapted to their 
parish. 

A woman belonging to one of our large down-town 
parishes makes weekly trips through dirty, slum-ridden 
streets to bring children from many indifferent homes to 
Sunday School. Often she dresses them, washes their faces, 
combs their hair, even awakens them. But she brings 
them, ten or twelve at a time. This woman has few other 
talents which the Church could use. What could be more 
important than bringing children to know Christ! She is a 
worker whom God is using in a wonderful way. 


Many congregations need voluntary, part-time office workers 
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Young men, too, are needed for Sunday School and youth work 


The Educational Task Requires Workers 

Now the task really begins. The educational arm of the 
Church embraces those children as they come in the door. 
Teachers, secretaries, officers, assistants, pianists and _li- 
brarians start the long, long process of drawing a child 
to an intelligent understanding of the love of God. If this 
were a simple process of indoctrination, the job would be 
easy. Protestantism, however, insists on education, a far 
more difficult and tedious approach. This we hold to be a 
true approach. Hosts of laymen contribute to this work. 
Only at Confirmation age does the teaching task fall speci- 
fically to the pastor. 

The Christian Gospel is dynamic. It is not a stagnant 
theory or an innocuous philosophy. When it reaches the 
heart of a man it drives him fightingly forward to make 
war with the pagan gods of communism, materialism, 
secularism, or anything else which denies the priority of 
Jesus Christ. This means that a total Christian is not con- 
tent to remain sitting on his pew. He follows Christ's com- 
mand to prosecute vigorously the work of His Holy 
Church. This is done most commonly through organiza- 
tions within the parish, occasionally through community 
groups. 

All Christian auxiliaries in a Church are alike. They vary 
in character, complexion, size, interest and age. But with- 
out exception, if they are true to their location as a part 
of the Body of the Church, they strive after one goal— 
to make the Gospel effective in the lives of men. Young 
Adult Groups, Luther Leagues, Brotherhoods, Missionary 
Societies, Altar Guilds, Youth Groups, and the un-namable 
host of other organizations to be found in our Church 
keep us from falling asleep in God’s lap. They work with 
the tools He gives. Every one of these groups is as strong 
as its spirit-led leaders and its devoted members. 

To these may be added the multitude of civic organiza- 
tions which Christians will want to assist. Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, Red Cross, Teen Canteens, Com- 
munity Chest, YMCA, YWCA, Baseball teams, Basketball 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Drunken drivers make the headlines 


What are the sore spots in society? It takes only a little 
probing to uncover areas of sensitivity and infection in 
our communities that startle one awake as though the 
probe had touched a nerve in one’s own body. Familiar 
are such headlines as “Deaconess Killed in Accident In- 
volving Drunken Driver”, “Children Confined in Jail With 
Drug Addicts and Sex Offenders”, and “Family Abandons 
Children, Couldn’t Find House”. Indeed, so many com- 
plex and critical social issues confront the Christian con- 
science that many people are tempted to say “Christians 
and the Church cannot solve these problems so they had 
better leave them alone.” 

Perhaps if we will look at just three among all the 
pressing areas of Christian concern we will find the facts 
and the means by which constructive action may be taken. 
Thus this study will consider but three sore spots: public 
hospitals and institutions for the ill, handicapped, and 
indigent; anti-semitism; and alcoholism. 


Public Hospitals for the Mentally III 

In the May 6, 1946 issue of Life magazine Albert Q. 
Maisel published an account of his investigations of men- 
tal hospitals in the United States. In 1948 Albert Deutsch 
gave his interpretations of a similar investigation in the 
book, “The Shame of the States”. They agree in the con- 
clusion that the usual mental hospital is so overcrowded 
and understaffed that little constructive or therapeutic 
work can be done. Deaths from brutal beatings have oc- 


curred. Of one hospital Mr. Deutsch says:— 

“I was reminded of the pictures of the Nazi concentration 
camps at Belsen and Buchenwald. I entered buildings swarming 
with naked humans herded like cattle and treated with less 
concer, pervaded by a fetid odor so heavy, so nauseating, that 
the stench seemed to have a physical existence of its own.” 

In one state that boasted of a $125,000,000 surplus in 
its treasury patients were being fed at ten cents a meal. 
One attendant, a conscientious objector, tried to live on 
this diet and after losing eight pounds in six days was 
forced to stop. Not a single mental hospital in the United 


a __ SS —————————— 


* Pastor Letts, the writer of this article, is the Secretary for Social 
Action of the Board of Social Missions of the U.L.C.A. He has taken 
special studies in the Yale School of Alcohol Studies. 
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Social Sore Spot 
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By Harold C. Letts * 


Photos by Harold M. Lambert 


States meets the minimum standards set by the American 
Psychiatric Association. These standards specify one Psy- 
chiatrist for every 150 patients, one attendant for every 
eight patients, one graduate nurse for every forty patients, 
and $5.00 per day to be spent for the care and treatment 
of every inmate. 

Institutions for the mentally-retarded follow the same 
shameful pattern. The Woman's Home Companion, in a 
full-page advertisement in The New York Times, July 23, 
1948, offers this description: — 


“We come first to an institution in a central state. Built 

for four hundred and fifty, the institution houses seven hundred. 
Beds are so tightly packed that the head of one touches the | 

foot of the next. And nothing else in the bedrooms except an 

array of mops in two dormitories and a can of talcum powder 

and an artificial fower on a window sill in another. Some of 

the girls who work at night were asleep in the shadeless daylight 

glare. The girl’s playroom-toyless-boasted double rows of wooden 

benches along the walls. Some children could not find room 

even on these and were sprawled on the floor.” 

“When they're herded like cattle, there isn’t much you 
can do for them”, the superintendent was quoted as saying. 
And little is done. Inadequate diets, practically no 
teaching or training, jail-like discipline, sometimes con- 
finement behind barbed wire further dulls the initiative 
of these children. Yet some are confined to these institu- 
tions on the basis of an erroneous diagnosis of their men- 
tal state. Others, though actually retarded, could become 


self-supporting and independent if given proper training. 


Anti-Semitism Abounds 

Another social sore spot in American communities grows 
out of prejudice and discrimination against Jews. This is 
called anti-semitism, and may take various forms. In one 
city a girl was found badly beaten. She accused a Negro, 
an employee of the factory in which she was found. He 
in turn accused the owner of the factory, Leo Frank, a Jew. 
Frank was quickly arrested, tried, and convicted on the 
sole testimony of his Negro employee, Jim Conley, the 
victim of the attack having died of her injuries. 

Meanwhile, various people made a public clamor over 
the fact that Leo Frank was Jewish. A violent campaign 
was carried on by one magazine. When the Governor of 
the state commuted Frank’s sentence, the Governor was 
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e “King of the Jews”, and the public campaign against 
_ Frank became more violent and unprincipled than ever. 
_ Frank was badly beaten by fellow-prisoners both white 


and Negro. He finally was taken from the prison hospital 
and lynched. 

Less violent but equally un-Christian and un-demo- 
cratic actions have been taken by other groups. Jews are 
frequently barred from hotels and resorts. Many educa- 
tional institutions have established a Jewish “quota” for 
admissions. In many cities synagogues, Jewish cemeteries, 
and other properties have been the subject of attack by 
vandals. Organized publicity campaigns by such men as, 
Father Coughlin, and Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith were di- 
rected against Jews. The novel “Gentleman’s Agreement” 
_does not exaggerate the depth or the variety of prejudice 
to which Jews are often subjected. 

Yet sensitive spirits have known how evil anti-semitism 
is. The Most Rev. Edward Mooney, D.D., Archbishop of 


the Roman Catholic Diocese of Detroit, said recently: 


“Catholic teaching directly and by manifold implication 
emphasizes the dignity of the human person which anti- 
semitism outrages . . . Obviously the responsibility here chiefly 
falls on the Christian majority . . . to be intent on... de- 
veloping an alertness against the vicious activities of those who 
would exploit prejudices for personal profit or subversive propa- 
ganda.” 


Dr. Kurt Schumacher, leader of Germany’s Social Dem- 
_ocratic party, has declared that his countrymen should 
make reparation to Jewish victims of nazism. Having him- 
self spent ten years in a Nazi concentration camp because 
he is a socialist, he believes anti-semitic propaganda 
should be prohibited, and the full rights of Jews should 
be restored and supported by international guarantees. 

The World Council of Churches at Amsterdam com- 
mended to the Churches for study and action a report 
denouncing anti-semitism as “absolutely irreconcilable with 
the profession and practice of the Christian faith.” The 
report urged Christian people to. seek brotherly contact 
and understanding with their Jewish neighbors, and to 
cooperate with agencies combating misunderstanding and 
prejudice. 


Crass as well as subtle Anti-Semitism abounds 
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Besides fearful overcrowding in state-owned and 


operated mental institutions, medical and nurse 
staffs are woefully inadequate to give required care 
to patients. 


Alcoholism Grows Apace 

Excessive drinking and alcoholism constitute a third 
social sore spot. Of the 40 million users of beverage al- 
cohol, about 214 million drink to excess, and over 750,000 
people are chronic alcoholics who, unless their drinking 
is stopped, will drink themselves to death. They thus con- 
stitute a public health problem larger numerically than 
either tuberculosis or infantile paralysis. 

But the problem is not just that of the alcoholic and 
his family and friends. Any excessive drinker, and even a 
moderate drinker, can be a traffic hazard. It was declared 
at the New Jersey Judicial Conference, December, 1948, 
that the drunken driver was the nation’s number one 
traffic safety problem. Many speakers, and particularly 
Chief Justice Harry H. Porter of the Evanston, IIl., Muni- 
cipal Court, branded the drunken driver as the top prob- 
lem. 

Even more tragic seems the cruel treatment visited by 
drunken parents upon infants and small children, often 
resulting in the death of the child. The chief psychiatrist 
of Sing Sing prison reports that a study of all crimes of 
violence committed by men sentenced to Sing Sing shows 
that 25 per cent of them were committed while under the 
influence of alcohol. 

What men and women fail to understand about alcohol 
is that even when taken in very small quantities it can set 
loose emotions and relax moral restraints so that accidents, 
crimes, and degrading actions become commonplace. Yet, 
by and large, drinking is a social phenomenon. It is learned 


through social tradition and custom, and usually continued 


through social habit and pressure. 
That the use of beverage alcohol should be restudied 
in the light of modern knowledge of its human effects is 
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Hello! Isn’t this place a mess? We are moving bits of 
The Swap Shop to Roanoke for the 54th Anniversary 
Convention of the Luther League of America. Exciting, 
isn’t itP You are planning to enjoy some Virginia hospital- 
ity, are you not? 

Imagine meeting people from Kitchener, Canada, St. 
Louis, Missouri, Tampa, Florida, and Glendale,. California, 
under the shadow of the Natural Bridge. Or Leaguers 
from Williamsburg (Canada, that is), Arnprior, also Can- 
ada, Carnegie, Pennsylvania, Gold Hill, North Carolina, 
Dumont, New Jersey, and Airmont, New York in a daily 
Bible Study Forum! 

People will come from 
Waterloo (Canada’s, not 
Napoleon’s) Rosedale, 
Long Island, Niagara Falls, 
New York, Passaic, New 
Jersey, Brooklyn (no state 
tag necessary!), and Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. 
You will meet guys and 
gals from Cutler, Rock- 
ford, Steeleville, Olney, 
Dixon, Washington and 
Carthage—all in Illinois!—and from Granite Falls, Lincoln- 
ton, Hickory, Salisbury (not a steak in this case), Golds- 
boro, Hamlet, China Grove, Bear Poplar, Cherryville and 
King’s Mountain—all in North Carolina. 

Then there will be Leaguers from Lexington and Con- 
cord—North Carolina and Massachusetts; from Dallas, 
North Carolina and Texas; from Burlington, Iowa and 
North Carolina. Confusing, isn’t it? ; 

More Leaguers from Humberstone, Shantz Station, 
Mildmay, Conestogo and Heidelberg, Canada, and from 
Newberry, Prosperity, Saluda, Columbia and Summitt, 
South Carolina. 

They will come from Airmont, New York, and Bergen, 


New Jersey. From Dumont, New Jersey, and Lancaster,’ 


Pennsylvania. From Ramsey and New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, and Braddock and. Lebanon, Pennsylvania. From 
Hackensack and Teaneck, New Jersey, and from Hershey 
and Casebeer, Pennsylvania. They will come from every- 


Ten 


where—Billings, Montana, and LaGrange, Texas—to listen 
and talk and see and pray at Roanoke. How could anyone 
resist an occasion like that? We couldn't! 

We have some extra convention folders; they are on the 
corner of the desk. Perhaps you have not seen one as 
yet. Better late than never—to use an old saw! According 
to the program sketch in the folder, this will be a “dif- 
ferent” Luther League convention. Its Spiritual features 
will include a Chaplain’s Hour each morning (the Rev. 


’ Wallace E. Fisher will be the Chaplain and we are sure 


you will be there every morning, no matter what your 
bedtime the night before!), a daily Bible Study Forum, 
inspiration from great messages by such people as Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, President of the United -—Lutheran 
Church in America, the Rev. Carl V. Tambert (daily 
keynoter), Dr. Oscar W. Carlson, Dr. Carl Honeycutt and 
Dr. Fred Wiegman. 

Socially speaking there will be a reception, mixers, a 
banquet with all the trimmings done Hotel Roanoke style, 
a picnic with Natural Bridge ants and much fellowship 
singing. An Intermediate Day (August 16) will be in- 
cluded, too. 

If the delegate from your local League, or the delegates 
from your District or Conference and from your State or 
Synodical Luther League have already been chosen (and 
chances are they have been by this time), come as a visitor. 
The amount of available housing is the limit, you know, 
and Mrs. Ted Clark of 2201 Denniston Avenue in Roa- 
noke (Zone 15) will be very glad to hear from you. (Re- 
member her PTL presentation at the, Pittsburgh Conven- 
tion three years ago?) 

We should talk about projects or program planning— 
this is the time to start lining things up for the new League 
year which begins in September with the renewed vigor 
born of vacations and conventions—but we can’t seem to 
cogitate on anything but Roanoke and that wonderful na- 
tional convention we anticipate! However, The Swap Shop 
will be open at the Convention on Thursday and Friday 
and maybe we can discuss some of those things there and 
then. 

‘Bye now and happy traveling! 

Editor's Note—Your editor wants you to meet the writer 
of The Swap Shop. Oh, of course, you will have that 
privilege in person if you come to Roanoke—and, of course, 
you are planning to be there!—but it will help to have 
some idea of what this terrific lady looks like. This photo 
was not made last week, but the subject has changed 
little. Yes, the hair-do she 
now uses is probably differ- 
ent, but the fundamental fa- 
cial features are the same. 
Last convention time she was 
still Ruth Martsolf. Soon 
thereafter she became Mrs. 
Paul H. Cover. Now she is 
the mother of a fine two-year 
old son. See her in Roanoke! 
Watch for The Swap Shop 
shingle. She will be there. 
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For the high school crowd, summer time means vaca- 
tion time. Freed from the routine of class schedules, ex- 
tra-curricular activities, club and social responsibilities, 
the girls and fellows are pretty much on their own for 
these months? 

What do they do? : 

Sometimes the crowd splits up—Dianne and Libby are 
at the shore with their families; Kenny, Bill and Doug are 
hopping bells in a resort hotel in the mountains; Ruth 
graduates from the church camp this year, and Ginny has 
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M. HELEN SMITH 
SUGGESTS THESE: 


® VACATIONS. Did you swim, hike, 
fish, work, study? Are you now 
a better person physically? social- 
ly? morally? 


® CONVENTIONS. How many new 
friends have you made? Do you 
better understand the organiza- 
tion of your organization? Are 
you bubbling over with new pro- 
grams, methods, goals? If not, 
why not? 


@ CAMP. What new skills did you 
achieve? Learn any new games 
or songs for the gang back home? 
Did you make any contribution 
to the camp experience of all? 


t 

® HIGH SCHOOL.* Will you enter 
your senior year this Fall with 
definite vocational plans? Or are 
you going to be carefree till com- 
mencement season arrives with 
a bang? Why not get the ball 
rolling now on some leads on a 

g job? Or info on colleges? 


lllustrated by Ruth M. Cover @ 


been selected as a junior counselor for the local Girl 
Scout camp. Charlie persuaded his dad to allow him to 
drive a car load of Leaguers to the Roanoke Convention, 
so he and the rest of the gang are doing odd jobs about 
town to revitalize their tired savings funds. 

When they re-unite on Old High’s steps in September 
to re-hash the summer’s events, will they feel that the 
vacation time was well-spent? Did they make the most 
of the opportunities? 

Did you? 
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-word le for this month 6 Ancestor of Jesus. Luke 3:28 28 
oe bse ia - hist a of the 7 Plant with edible rootstocks 81 Put out A 
GOES US Pag cit tes Cary Stony, 8 Hour (abbr. ) 85 There were . . of every living 
world of human events. It presents to us GO Rewsin thing that wentlintelbere j 
one of the characters of the Old Testa- 12 “Noah builded an... unto the Lord” 36 “ aa shalt thou make in the ar 
ment who is rather well-known to peo- 8:20 eh oh ee 
ple generally. All biblical Pelerencestarcne shee ey waters subsided, Noah sent a oe iy eats and inultiply” 9:7 
to the Book of Genesis and the person 15 “the imagination of man’s heart . 41 Compass point q 
whose life will be studied is Noah. evil from his youth” 8:21 43 < 


Proceed in the usual way to solve the 
puzzle, then check your answer with the 


“the waters of the . . 
the earth” 7:10 


. were upon 


‘in the image of God made he. . . 
9:6 


eee the . . . of the hundred and 


18 Streets a days the waters were abated” 
solution on page thirty-one. 20 Crain 8:3 
21 Noah was .. . hundred years old 46 Receiving Office (abbr. ) 
ACROSS when the flood was upon the earth 47 “covenant, which is between . ; 
1 “A window shalt thou make ...the 22 “I do set my... in the cloud” 9:13 and you and every living creature” 
ark” 6:16 94 Lighted :15 
3 One of Noah’s sons 25... and beasts and creeping things 48 “the waters shall . . . more become 
iO... @ ahe Ghabless neshi went into the ark a flood” 9:15 
11 The ark rested on Mt... . 8:4 
14 Read superficially 
16 Sixth tone in the scale 5 
17 The rain fell for ... days and... 2 o¢ Sy 7 § Y] 
nights : Yy 
19 Victorian Order (abbr. ) LLLL 
22 Barrel (abbr. ) fe 
23 On account (abbr. ) 
24 “in her mouth was an olive...” 8:11 
26 Ordnance Officer (abbr. ) Fad 
27 “of beasts that .. . not clean by two” 


7:2 
“and thou shalt come ... the ark” 
The ark was made of gopher . 
Compass point 
83 “thee have... 
Brushes off dust 
37 Place 
“God made... 
earth” 8:1 
Noah’s . . . and their wives went into 
the ark 
In what manner 


al 


seen righteous” 


wind to pass over the 


44 Son of Gad 46:16 % 39 
45 Printers’ Measure 
46 “I will cause it to... upon the earth” 


Master of Science 
the seven and twentieth day of 
rihe month, was the earth dried” 
21 


After the raven, Noah sent outa... 
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“will I destroy from . . 
the earth” 7:4 
“Noah was a... man” 6:9 
Noah built an... 
One of Noah’s sons 
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eG Noah did according unto all that the Lord commanded him.”—Gen. 
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Blind Shepherd 
of The Blind 


By H. H. Abels 


If you were to stroll down Sunset Avenue in Spring- 
field at about 7 A. M. any day, you would see a dignified 
stocky, white-haired clergyman walk to a flag pole in 
front of his parsonage home and reverently raise Old 
Glory. He’s Ohio’s Blind Shepherd of the Blind, begin- 
ning his daily devotions. | 

The 58-year-old Rev. Daniel J. Uhlman not only shep- 
herds a congregation of 700 members but also helps to 
oversee the 16,000 blind residents of the Buckeye State, 
a part of the nation’s half million who live in total dark- 
ness. 

Governor Frank J. Lausche appointed The Rev. Mr. 
Uhlman to the Ohio State Blind Commission in 1945 in 
order to enable the commission to have the viewpoint of 
the blind. 

Today, the Lutheran pastor, in addition to his own 
church duties, is busy shuttling back and forth over Ohio 
in the interest of the betterment of his fellow unfortunates. 

Typical of his state activities was a recent visit to the 
Lions Club at Spencerville, west of Lima. The Rev. Mr. 
Uhlman, a member of the Springfield Lions, spoke at a 
banquet which had as honored guests the blind of the 
town. He urged the club to sponsor a campaign to col- 
lect canes, have them renovated and painted white, then 
distribute them to the blind. 

The Rev. Mr. Uhlman, a native of Springfield, was born 
with normal vision. After he was graduated from grade 
school his sight failed and he became blind. 

He completed his high school work in the Ohio State 
School for the Blind, which he entered in 1912. He then 
enrolled in Wittenberg College and after graduation, en- 
tered Hamma Divinity School, a Lutheran theological 
seminary connected with the college. The normal time for 
completion of work in both institutions is seven years. 
The Rev. Mr. Uhlman not only polished it off in six, but 
earned his way through both. 
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The Rev. Daniel J. Uhlman, Ohio’s Blind Shepherd of the 
Blind, raising Old Glory on a flag pole in front of his parson- 
age, Springfield, Ohio, as he gets ready for his morning devo- 
tions daily. 


On five different occasions he worked as an expert as- 
sembler of motor parts in a Springfield factory. In addi- 
tion, he became an expert piano tuner. 

After ‘his ordination in 1921 by the Synod of Ohio of 
The United Lutheran Church in America, he was cautious- 

.ly assigned to a small rural parish, St. Paul’s Lutheran, 
west of Springfield. His next assignment brought him 
back into the city with two small churches, St. Mary, s and 
Trinity, which he serves today. 

“I had just one person in my congregation for my first 
service at Trinity,” he recalled. “The following Sunday 
I had a 500 per cent increase. I had five.” 

Today he is rounding out 19 years at Trinity and the 
congregation is busy with a $20,000 expansion project to 
make more room for its 700 members. Five years ago the 
church completed a $30,000 program of plant improve- 
ment and installed a $6500 pipe organ. 

The minister keeps very close contact with his parish. 
Mrs. Uhlman, who has normal vision, accompanies him on 
mapy of his calls. 

Inquiries reveal that the church members do not look 
upon their pastor as being blind. Nor is there a single 
blind person in the congregation. 

“I do not look upon my blindness as a handicap,” he 
joked. “It is just a slight inconvenience.” 

The minister has an extensive library in Braille. 
Bible is a score of books in Braille. 

“We are in need of a campaign to convince employers 
of the value of blind workers,” he observed. “There is 
actually a shortage of blind workers for the jobs open to 
them. Most blind folk don’t want charity, just a chance. 
As a rule the blind worker is more careful than the one 


His 


with normal vision.” 


Copyright 1949. Columbus, Ohio, 
Used by Permission 
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A NIGHT IN CHINA 


Decorations: Use red, black, and yellow 
streamers hanging from wires strung 
across the room. Hang an_ occasional 
Chinese lantern from the wires. Display 
small Chinese paper flags. 

For Atmosphere: Have your hostesses 
and game leader dressed in Chinese cos- 
tumes. 


Welcome to China 

Have your guests enter through a door- 
way that has been completely covered 
by a wide sheet of paper on which has 
been drawn a map of China. A slit in the 
map big enough for a person to go 
through will take him right into China. 
Guests ‘should be met by their hostesses, 
who give the greeting, “Nin Hao,” which 
is the equivalent of “How do you do.” 


As Guests Arrive 

At a table provide India ink, a small 
brush and large slips of red paper. Ask 
each guest to paint his name in black, 
with the last name first, and pin it on. 

Provide several tables of puzzles. 
Since the Chinese love any kind of puz- 
zles, these may be jig-saw or any kind 
that you can get. 


Hot Potato 

This is a good ice-breaker, which re- 
quires no props except a plain, ordinary 
handkerchief, rolled and knotted into a 
ball. All the guests except one sit in a cir- 
cle, with chairs close together. IT takes 
his place in the center of the circle. The 
players then proceed to toss the handker- 
chief from one to the other, around and 
across the circle, while IT tries to get it. 
If he succeeds, he changes places with 
the player who touched the “hot potato” 
last. The essence of this game is speed— 
the faster, the funnier. 


Chinese Hop 

Arrange ten or twelve sticks or rolled 
newspapers in several rows about two 
feet apart, with the rows about eight 
feet apart. The runners take their places 
asina relay. Each contestant, on a given 
signal, then hops on one foot down the 
row of sticks, being careful not to touch 
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A SUMMER-TIME PARTY 


By Alfarata Stamets 


any of them and to touch the floor only 
with the hopping foot. When the last 
stick has been hopped, the player picks 
it up and hops back to his base with it, 


’ where he drops it. Then he starts back, 


each time returning with the last stick, 
until he is disqualified by touching the 
floor or a stick, or until all sticks are 
brought in. The one getting all sticks 
home first, wins. 


Pull the Saw 

Players line up in two lines facing each 
other. Each person takes hold of both 
hands of the person facing him and pulls 
back and forth, imitating men sawing 
wood. On the last word of the ditty, each 
tries to pull the other over an imaginary 
line between them. (It is suggested that 
the leader read the words in rhythm to 
the motion. ) 

“Pull the saw, push the saw, 

Back and forth, pull and draw. 

Grandma brings bride so gay. 

Raise the curtain wedding day. 

Bridegroom comes, dressed in blue; 

Cousins all, we'll go, too! 

Pull the saw, push the saw, 

Back and forth, pull and draw. 

Boom, boom, boom; hear the drums! 

Scarlet bridal chair now comes; 

Curtain lifts, there’s the bride 

Boys and girls stand aside.”* 


Opening the City Gates 
The players form two lines facing 
each other, and gripping each other’s 
hands tightly. A player chosen by the 
captain runs from one line and pushes 
against the hands of two from the op- 
posing side. If the player breaks through, 


he takes back to his line the two whose - 


hands he separated. If the player is un- 
successful, he remains on the opposing 
side. The game is continued by alterna- 
ting turns and the game is won when 
one line is completely broken up. 


Dead Pan i 
Seat your guests in a circle. The first 
player says, “Ha!” The second player 


* “Fun and Festival from China” by Margaret 
G. Pap Friendship Press, New York 


says, “Ha! Ha!” The third says, “Ha- 
Ha! Ha! Each player adds one “Ha!” 
The idea is first, to be accurate—which 
is unimportant; and second, to keep a 
straight face—which is very important. 
If you laugh, you're out! If you smile, 
grin, or smirk, it counts as a foul. Not 
calling an accurate number of ha, ha’s, is 
also a foul’ You must call the ha, ha’s 
fast and furiously, The one staying in 
the longest wins a lemon as Champion 
Sourpuss. 


Shuttlecock 

Take a round metal washer and fasten 
two or three feathers at right angles to 
the face, somewhat like a badminton 
shuttlecock, so that when it is thrown 
or kicked into the air, it will descend 
with the face of the washer horizontal. 
The game is to put it on the toe of your 
shoe, kick it into the air, and receive it | 
on the other toe as it descends. Try 
catching it on the back of the hand or on 
the head, also. 


Tsoo, Tsoo 

A player is blindfolded. The blind- 
folded say, “Tsoo, tsoo.” The players 
then try to touch the blindman without 
being caught. If a player is caught, then 
he is blindfolded and tries to catch 
another player. The one that can keep 
from being caught wins the game. 


Matching Proverbs 

The Chinese love any game that ‘is 
literary in nature. Give out slips of pa- 
per on each of which is written one half 
of a Chinese proverb. Have each guest 
find the person who has the matching 
half. The following proverbs may be 
used: + 

“He who tells of my faults/is my 
teacher. 

He who tells me of my virtues /does 
me harm. 


7“Fun and Festival from China’—Hummel. 
Other proverbs may be found in “Look Again 
at China” by Willis Lamott, listed on page 
45. 


(Continued on Page 31) 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Know About The 
Special Gifts Fund? 


Leaguers, how long has it been since 
the “Special Gifts Fund” of the Luther 
League of America has been mentioned 
in your League meeting? 

It is true that this financial part of our 
program is not as important or as strongly 
emphasized as our apportionment obli- 
gations, but our Luther League of Amer- 


| LOYALTY : 


by contributing to the 
Special Gifts Fund 
of the 


A. 
President, Luther League ‘of Arperica ff 


Feecdice 


ica budget has an amount of $1,200. set 
aside for this Fund and if this amount 
does not materialize, we cannot fulfil our 
plans by whatever amount is not at- 
tained. Often times those parts of our 
program which are least emphasized are 
completely forgotten. We hope this is 
not so regarding the Special Gifts Fund. 

Although the Special Gifts Fund does 
not play a major part in our own League 
program, it can be a mighty important 
avenue for Alumni Leaguers and even 
Loyal Groups. There are many Alumni 
Leagues organized and many former 
Leaguers who, remembering how much 
League activity meant to them, still want 
financially to support the League pro- 
gram in some way. The Special Gifts 
Fund is the answer. Also, since Loyal 
groups have no ties with a District, 
Synodical or National organization, many 
times they express a desire to make 
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By Clarence L. Neun 


a financial contribution in consideration 
of the inspiration received from the 
Luther League of America. Here again, 
the Special Gifts Fund is the answer. 


If the Special Gifts Fund is to be made 
available in these ways, Leaguers in local 
leagues everywhere must make the con- 
tacts. The Luther League of America 
cannot individually come to the atten- 
tion of those who would desire to parti- 
cipate in this phase of its program with- 
out your individual help. 

There are three opportunities through 
the Special Gifts Fund: First, the Loyalty 
Gift in the amount of $5.00 or more, 
given by a church group or individual, 
to support the program of the Luther 
League of America; second, the Loyalty 
Honor Gift, in the amount of $5.00 or 


In Memoriam—This Witnesscth that 


hag been 
memorialized 


In the Sperial 1 


Pitesrantnbal ines 


of the Luthe 


more, given in honor of a_ long-time 
Leaguer, retiring officer, etc. for faithful 
activity in the Luther League program 
at any level; third, the Memorial Gift 
in the amount of $10.00 or more, given 
by relatives, friends or any group in 
honor of an individual called to Eternal 
Rest, With many Conventions just having 
taken place or soon to be held, there 
are many officers who are retiring after 
long Service to local Leagues, Districts 
and State or Synodical Leagues. There 
is no more appropriate means of saying 


3n Appreciation of Lopal Participacion and Faithful Leadership | 


has been honored bp 


with a 
LOYALTY GIFT 
in the Special Gifts Fund of the 


Luther E) League 
of ‘America 


“well done” than a Loyalty Honor Gift. 
The appropriate certificate illustrated 
will be forwarded to person so. honored. 

Each Leaguer in each local League 
can be a Special Gifts Fund Secretary 
because each of us know some one who 
is an ex-Leaguer or a friend of the 
League, who may wish to participate in 
the Special Gifts Fund. Don’t wait for 
the “other fellow’—take the initiative 
yourself. If you don’t have a copy of the 
special pamphlet describing the Special 
Gifts Fund, send to Headquarters in 
Philadelphia for as many as you feel you 
need to personally promote this Fund.. 

All contributions should be sent to, 
or any information obtained from, the 
Luther League of America, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.’ 


CLARENCE L. NEUN 


The Special Gifts Fund was something 
new since Pittsburgh. It is for alumni, 
friends of youth, and L-O-Y-A-L mem- 
bers. The former Sustaining Member- 
ship Fund was for Leaguers as well 
Clarence L. Neun, chairman of the fund, 
has . guided it successfully through its 
initial stages. 
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© Those of us at Headquarters are looking forward to 
Roanoke with high hopes. There we hope to meet many 
of you who read this column from month to month. The 
registrations are coming in very well. Be sure to get yours 
in to the local registrar, Mrs. Ted H. Clark, 2201 Dennis- 
ton Ave., S.W., Roanoke 15, Va. as soon as possible. 

If you do not have a registration card we will send you 


one upon request. 


@ One item was referred to the 1949 convention by the 
last convention. We bring it to your attntion now in order 
that you may be able to give it some consideration and 
decide how to vote. 


The following resolution was presented to the conven- 
tion at Pittsburgh: 
“That we amend the Constitution of The Luther League 
of America, Article VIII, Section 1, to read: 
“The officers of the Luther League of America shall 
be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secre- 
tary, and a Treasurer.” 


The present Constitutional provision is: 

“The officers of The Luther League of America shall 
be a President, a First Vice-President, a Second Vice- 
President, a Recording Secretary, and a Treasurer.” 

e 


Article X—Amendments reads: 

“Any portion of this Constitution may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote of the delegates present at any 
Convention of The Luther League of America, provided 
that it has been submitted in writing and signed by 
fifteen delegates representing societies from at least three 
Synodical Leagues, also provided that it be voted upon 
at a session following that in which it has been pre- 
sented, and provided further that such amendment be 
approved by The United Lutheran Church in America.” 


The amendment proposed above was properly signed 
and was voted at the last business session at Pittsburgh. 
It was submitted to the Executive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church in America and was approved by The 
Church in convention at Cleveland, Ohio, in October 1946. 


® In this connection we call your attention to the article 
on this subject in the proposed new constitution which is 
printed in this issue of The Review. We refer to Article 
VIl—“Officers, Executive Committee; Administrative Com- 
mittee; Program; Age Groups’, Section I, of the Constitu- 
tion and Article 1l—“Officers: Terms and Duties” of the 
By-Laws. 

We call your special attention to the Proposed New 
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Constitution and the statement preceding it on page 37 
and following. If you are a delegate to Roanoke, study 
these pages carefully and be ready to vote intelligently on 
the proposals made. If you are not a delegate, and have 
constructive suggestions to offer, give those ideas to a 
delegate who can present them for you. We would wel- 
come at Headquarters a copy of any changes you might 
propose. : 
@ If your League is looking for some special project to 
sink its teeth into, The Board of Foreign Missions has a 
number of suggestions in a pamphlet entitled “Want Some- 
thing Special?” in which they list projects ranging upward 
from $10. A copy of this pamphlet can be secured either 
from this office, or from that Board itself which has offices 
in the Church House in New York. 

Audio-Visual Materials for your meetings. The Board of 
Foreign Missions has a lot of suggestions on the subject. 
A pamphlet listing these is also available. 


@ For Leaguers who are wanting help with the very 
pressing question about “What shall I do with my life and 
my talents?” we have just received a supply of the follow- 
ing attractive, helpful pamphlets. They are free for the 
asking, in limited quantities, of course. 
“Going to be?” 
“So You Are Going To Be—You” 
“So You Are Going To Be—A Nurse” . 
“So You Are Going To Be—A Teacher” 
“So You Are Going To Be—A Parish Worker” 
‘TtssUp Dosyoul4 / 


@® YOUTH SUNDAY 1949 is scheduled for September 18. 
The theme of the special service for Luther Leagues on 
that day is “Listen, He Speaks!” We hope to have this 
service used in even more churches this year than our ma- 
terials were used last year. The programs and the mate- 
rials for presentation at the service are free. Send us your 
request early. 

To get ready for Youth Sunday in your congregation 
you should make adequate plans and make those plans 
NOW. In order to give your congregation a good look at 
your Luther League work and an opportunity to help with 
the total Luther League program we suggest that you . . 

1. Confer with your pastor and the church council 

and arrange the time of the Youth Sunday 
Service in your church. 

2. Secure your program materials as early as possible 

and arrange the details for that service. 

3. Select four of the best speakers in your League to 

be the ones who will present the message for that 

service. (Suggestions for the message are being 
prepared by Leaguers from various parts of the 

Church) 

Plan ample publicity for the service. 

Make certain that all are acquainted with the fact 
that a Faith in Youth Offering will be received 
at that service for the work of The Luther 
League of America. 


> 


Ot 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


WHY NOT BE A WORKER? 
By THE REV. ROBERT E. NEUMEYER, Williamsport, Pa. 


DISCUSSION PATTERN 

Why? Purpose of study: (1): to show the needs of 
the Church for workers; (2) to explain how ALL 
members can help in some way. 

How? (1) Have one person present briefly the 
basic information contained in the article; (2) Have 
several “workers” tell what they do in the Church 
and what it has meant to them, e.g. teacher, choir 
singer, altar guild member, Every Member Visitor, 
Church Councilman, etc; (3) Encourage discussion 
by use of challenging questions. 


@ HOW ABOUT THIS? 

1. Has the Church entered too many auxiliary fields 
(Luther Leagues, Brotherhoods, Missionary Societies, etc.) 
and lost sight of its main task of preaching the Gospel? 

2. Is a member of an altar guild really serving God 
with her labors? 

8. Should a pastor coax a member into serving in some 
phase of church work with the hope that some day better 
motivation will develop, cf. the pianist (see next column), 
or is it better to ge a “yes” or “no” answer right away? 

4. What tasks need “workers” in your parish? 

5. Should you volunteer your services to the Pastor, or 
will this be too Pharisaic? 


@ PROJECT 

Compile a list of all the lay opportunities for service in 
your congregation. Conduct a talent quest to catalog 
the abilities of potential workers in your church. 


@ PROGRAM PLANNING SUGGESTIONS 
These hymns: 
“Take My Life and Let It Be” (382 CSB) 
“Thy Life Was Given For Me” (67 CSB) 
“We Give Thee But Thine Own” (387 CSB) 
“Come Holy Ghost, Our Souls Inspire” (142 CSB) 
This Scripture: (Choose one or more) 
Saint Matthew 25:14-30 
Saint Matthew 20: 1-16 
I Corinthians 12:14-31 
I Corinthians 3: 4- 9 
Some Prayers: 
Collect No. 18 For Grace to Use Our Gifts (139 CSB) 
Collect No. 19 For Divine Guidance and Help 
(189 CSB) 
Collect No. 51 For the Ministry (143 CSB) 
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The Suffrages (153 CSB) or p. 154, or page 155 


© TO READ 

A good Reference Book: Studies in Life Service by Amos 
John Traver; United Lutheran Publication House, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1937. 

Democracy in Protestantism, Young Adult Program, by 
Amos John Traver; Luther League of America, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


@ SEE RESOURCE ARTICLE (Pages 6 and 7) 
(Continued from Page 7) e 


teams, all require leadership. They: will be better groups, 
if their leaders are Christians. 

Isn’t it a shame that our 20th Century requires such an 
elaborate machinery to preach such a simple Gospel? This 
has not been because a pastor wants it so, nor because the 
Church’s message has changed. The alternatives of sur- 
render or fight were presented, and the Church chose to 
fight. Now, more even than in the early Church, are 
workers needed. Today there are proportionately fewer. 
The mad rush for shallow dollars-and-cents happiness is 
responsible for many of the “sorry-no-time” excuses; the 
devil manufactures a few more. It is simply not possible 
for Mr. Average Layman not to know that his Church 
needs workers. It is possible to be ignorant of the reasons 
for working. 


Consider the Stewardship of Talent 

A pastor called upon a talented pianist recently to 
enlist his, services for the Church. After two hours of talk 
and endless “please-coax-me-a-little-more” hints, the mu- 
sician said, “Well, Pastor, I really don’t like the idea of 
tying myself down in work like this; but, since you want 
me to do it, I'll help.” “Think it over for a few days, and 
then call me,” said the pastor. The man never called. The 
Church had a narrow escape. A worker compelled to 
serve by the personality of a pastor is not worth having; 
only the personality of Christ will do. 

A certain group of young adults studied the Life Service 
problem recently, particularly as it was related to the part- 
time work which they could do. Out of a group of 45, 
whose interest and occupations ran from laborer to college 
student, not one volunteered the real motive for service in 
the Church. Not one suggested that we should give our 
time and talents to God in response for what He has given 
us. Only 12 said that they had ever heard a pastor express 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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SOCIAL SORE SPOTS 
By THE REV. HAROLD C. LETTS, S.T.M., New York, N. Y. 


DISCUSSION PATTERN 


Why? To make more and more young adults 
aware of the Social Sore Spots which exist in every 
community, and to arouse them to a sense of respon- 
sibility for doing something about cleaning them up. 

How? Three people may present the substance of 
what is presented here under the major headings, 
and their presentations may be followed by discus- 
sion of the questions suggested herewith. Then plan 
a next step, following some of the Suggestions for 
Action given. 


® SOME QUESTIONS'TO FACE 

1. How much do you know about the care of the 
mentally-ill, the feeble-minded, the aged and indigent in 
your city and state? 

One group of women visited an old folks home, and 
found its inmates living in dull gray rooms, with no 
activities, being fed a very starchy diet from tin plates. 

At little extra cost activities were started, rooms were 
painted bright and cheery colors, a skilled dietician was 
hired to plan proper meals, and the tin plates were re- 
placed by china. : 

It wasn’t long before many bed-ridden patients were 
up and about, and some residents were able to leave 
the institution. 

The women accomplished all this by putting a little 
pressure on the governing board of the institution, and 
taking an interest in the home and its people. 

2. What did Hitler mean when he said, “My Jews are 
a valuable hostage given to me by the democracies. Anti- 
semitic propaganda in all countries is an indispensable 
medium for the extension of our political campaign.”? 

Did Hitler’s propaganda make headway in your com- 
munity because it could feed there on anti-semitism? 

Are there any evidences of discrimination against 
Jews in your community? Can they find housing? 

What are the reactions of Jews toward prejudice and 

discrimination? How would we react? 

3. What are the sore spots in your community? Have 
you investigated the treatment of alcoholics arrested for 
drunkenness? Are Liquor control laws being enforced? 

Does the numbers racket or book making have a 
foothold in your factory or office? 

Are tensions between racial and _ religious groups 
growing? What projects to build cooperation and 
brotherhood are under way? 


4. What can you do about social sore spots? 
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@ SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 


1. Write to The Board of Social Missions, 231 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. for: nem : 

Community Clinic by Wilbur LaRoe, Jr. It contains information a 
drinking, gambling and other sore spots, and suggests a plan 0 
action, the community clinic. Single copy free. : i ; 

The Beverage Alcohol Situation by Board of Social Missions. It gives 
facts about alcohol and alcoholism. Single copy free. 

The Church and Postwar Alcoholism by Oscar F. Blackwelder. A 
Christian interpretation of problem of use of alcohol. Single copy 
free, 

2. Write to Womans Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New York 17 

New York for: - : 

Reprints of advertisements on care of the aged, mentally-ill, and 
feebleminded. : 

Packaged Club Programs based on the public service article. so 

3. Assign someone to read “A Mask for Privilege” by Carey McWil- 
liams. Little, Brown & Co. $2.75. 

Another reading assignment might be “ONE GOD: The Ways We 
Worship Him’ by Florence M. Fitch a description of Catholic, Jew- 
ish, and Protestant worship. 

4. Arrange a joint meeting with a group from the Y.M.H.A. or local 

synagogue. 

Perhaps it would be wise to plan this meeting around some com- 
munity problem such as alcoholism or treatment of the mentally-ill. 
Understanding will come through cooperative activity. 

5. Decide upon some one community problem which your group 

wishes to become expert in, and one on which you will take action. 

Write to the Board of Social Missions for background material and 
suggestions. 

6. Secure the following pamphlet and invite the guidance of your 
pastor in working out a plan of action. Plans for Your Town, Division 
of Social Education and Action, Board of Christian Education, Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ WORSHIP PROGRAM 
Hymn: “Sun of My Soul, Thou Saviour Dear” (463 CSB) 
Psalm 72 (read responsively) (181 CSB) 
Scripture Passages: Matthew 25:31-46; Colossians 3:1-14 
Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” 

(235 CSB) 


- Discussion and presentation of study material 


Prayer: Eternal God, who beholdest in infinite love all 
Thy children, we beseech Thee to be among us this 
night. Quicken all our thoughts, chasten our spirits, re- 
new our faith, that looking unto Thee the Author and 
Finisher of our faith, we may be enabled to serve Thee 
ever more fully, love Thee more perfectly, and follow 
Thee unto the end through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 

The Lord’s Prayer 


© SEE RESOURCE ARTICLE (Pages 8 and 9) 
(Continued from Page 9) ; 
widely believed. The United Lutheran Church in America 
at its 1948 convention urged its members:— 
(a) to be more active in promoting education in our con- 
gregations, colleges, and seminaries in the scientifi- 


cally demonstrated effects of the use of beverage 
alcohol. 


(b) to give consideration to the effects of the use of 
beverage alcohol in their own lives and in the lives 
of others. 

(c) to cooperate in approved and tested methods of re- 
habilitating those who become the unfortunate vic- 
tims of beverage alcohol. 
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The Church's New Service Book 


7—Where We Got Our Common Service 
Acts 2:42-47 


14—How To Use Our Common Service 
Ecclesiastes 5:1-7 


2i—Features of the New Common Service 
Book—Psalm 98:1-9 


28—Hymn Treasures New To Us in the 
New Book—Psalm 96:1-13 


r 


Herewith are Young People’s topics for 
August and September. 

July materials were printed in our June 
issue, obtainable at 204 each from Head- 
quarters. Themes for July are: 

The Outlook for Christianity 
3—What is to Become of the Christian Faith? 
Hebrews 11:1, 39, 40; 12:22-29 
10—Whence and Whither Democracy? 
Matthew 23:8-13 
17--United For What?—I Peter 3:8-13 
24-—Christ’s Alternative to Communism 
Matthew 7:1-12 
31—Reviving Christianity on the Continent 
Acts 15:36, 40, 41 


THE CHURCH’S NEW SERVICE BOOK: 


(1) WHERE WE GOT OUR COMMON SERVICE 
Acts 2:42-47 
By THE REV. PROF. GEORGE R. SELTZER, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


@® DEVOTIONS 
(Please do not call them 
services” in these Topics! ) 
Hymns: 
“Angel-voices Ever Singing” (240 CSB) 
“Lord of the Worlds Above” (239 CSB) 
“When All Thy Mercies, O My God” 
(296 CSB) 
A Prayer on the passage from Scripture (Acts 
2:42-47 ) 
Lord, Who dost ask of Thy people love for 
love, and worship in retum for life: assist 
us to keep holy, week by week, the day of 
Thy Son’s mighty rising from the dead, and 
bless us in the breaking of the bread and the 
prayers; that others of thy children who be- 
hold our joy may seek Thy loving-kindness in 
the midst of Thy temple; through the same, 
Thy Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


a ‘ 
worship 


@® BOOKS FOR REFERENCE 


Luther D. Reed: The Lutheran Liturgy 

Paul Zeller Strodach: A Manual on Worship 

Calvin P. Swank: A Catechism in Christian 
Worship 

An Explanation of the Common Service 


We ought to begin our discussion of 
the origins of the Common Service with 
an understanding of just what is meant 
by that term. The Common Service in- 
cludes specifically the following services 
of the Church: The Service or The Com- 
munion, with its Propers, or variable 
parts (introits, collects, epistles, gradu- 
als, Gospels); Matins and Vespers, with 
the Psalter, the Antiphons, and the Re- 
sponsories; services such as, the Litany 
and the various forms of Suffrages;. the 
Lectionaries, or tables of lessons from 
the Holy Scriptures; and the Calendar of 
Days and Seasons in the Church Year. 
The Common Service does not include 
such things as the “Occasional Services” 
(Baptism, Confirmation, ard the like). 
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Putting it another way we may say 
that the Common Service centers in the 
public worship of the Church; and that 
it includes the central or principal serv- 
ice, which is the Holy Communion (in 


its complete form; or shortened and used . 


without the celebration of the commun- 
ion); besides this central service of the 
Church, there are the various prayer- 
services, which are non-sacramental, and 
are additional to the central service. The 
prayer-services are matins and _ vespers, 
the litany, and the suffrages. 

The purpose of the Common Service 
is to provide the Church with an accept- 
able and recognized form of conducting 
the public worship of God. 


Ways of Worshipping God 
The people of God have always had 
ways of worshipping the Lord who had 
revealed Himself to them; ways in which 
they might learn His revelation and re- 
ceive His grace; ways in which they 
might praise and bless His Holy Name, 


‘and invoke His aid in prayer. In Israel, 


as we learn from the Old Testament, 
there were the services of the Temple, 
which were enriched by every kind of 
art and thought, and by obedience to 
every command received from the Lord 
God. The great devotional book of Israel 
was the Psalter—the Book of the Psalms. 
This treasury of devotion was inherited 
from Israel by the Church, and is used 
with’ profit by Christians all over the 
world today. 

Shortly before the advent of Christ 
into the world, Israel came to have a 


SEPTEMBER 


4—Blue Overalls vs. White Collar 
Romans 138:7-10 


Luther League Matters 


11—Leagues Ahead! 
Romans 13:11-14 


18—-Youth Sunday—“‘Listen, He Speaks!” 


25—*‘Then Onward Be the War Cry” 
Exodus 14:138-18 


second centre of worship, the Synagogue. 
The Temple in Jerusalem was the center 
of the religious life of the nation; it was 
unique; there was only one Temple, with 
its sacrifices, and feasts, and round of 
devotion. But the Synagogue was a local 
center of worship. Its purpose was not 
to maintain the ancient sacrifices of Israel; 
but rather to afford teaching and instruc- 
tion in the Law and the Prophets, and to 
cultivate the devotional life through 
praise and prayer. 


Synagogue and Church 

. The Church received much more from 
the Synagogue than from the Temple; 
with the Synagogue there are many con- 
nections; with the Temple, practically 
none. The very outline of the first half of 
our principal Service was influenced by 
the worship of the Synagogue. In our 
“Service of the Word” (Introit to Ser- 
mon) the chief elements are: Lessons 
from the Bible; parts of the Psalms (In- 
troit and Gradual); the Sermon; and the 
Prayers; and these four elements come 
to us from the Synagogue. The Church 
has given them new content and mean- 
ing (the Gospel of Christ); but as an 
outline of worship their origin is quite 
clear. 


Character of the Common Service 

The Common Service is not a novelty 
in the Christian world; it has been used, 
in its main parts, throughout the history 
of the Church. The prayers and chants 
which compose our services have come 
many lands different 
ages. As we worship, using the Common 


from and from 
Service, we should be conscious of the 
wide fellowship which we have with 
Christians of all times and places. The 
Common Service has about it an uni- 
versal quality; in this respect it is like 
the Bible, or the Lord’s Prayer, or the 
one-hundredth Psalm. 
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Universal and Particular 

‘The particular forms of The Service, 
and the other parts of the public worship 
of God that we use in our Churches come 
to us from the Reformation. But the Re- 
formation itself recognized the beauty 
and value of the historic services of the 
Church. It did not seek to devise new 
ways of worshipping God, but en- 
deavored to cleanse and purify the an- 
cient offices of the Church in a spirit of 
appreciation and loyalty. Only that 
which was contrary to the teaching of the 
Holy Scriptures was removed from the 
Church services, and the rest was kept 
and treasured. Because of this conserva- 
tive attitude on the part of the Reform- 
ers, our Common Service preserves the 
heritage of the ancient Church, and at 
the same time secures all the benefits of 
the Reformation. 


Worship and Geography 
It is possible to see in our public wor- 
ship a large part of the map of the world. 
From Syria and Palestine have come the 


Psalns, the Lord’s Prayer, the Sanctus, 
and the Old Testament Benediction, just 
to mention some representative parts of 
worship; many others might be included. 


From Christian Greece have come 
other elements in our public services: 
the Nicene Creed, the Kyrie, and the 
whole idea of responsive prayer (such as 
is seen in our Litany, although this is 
Latin, not Greek), which is such a dis- 
tinctive and attractive feature of litur- 
gical worship. 

Our Common Service has also received 
much from Rome and from the Latin 
Church of pre-Reformation times: the 
larger part of the series of Collects for 
the Sundays and Festivals; the basic 
structure of The Service, of Matins and 
Vespers, and of the Litany; parts of our 
service, like the Agnus Dei; and particu- 
lar patterns of worship. such as the In- 
troit, Gradual, and Responsory. 

Not only did the Reformation keep 
much of the old worship of the Church: 
it added its own contributions. Examples 
of these we can see in the prayers of 


confession before The. Service; in the 
General Prayer; and in the Prayer of 
Thanksgiving after the Communion. 


The New World 

When our Church came to the New 
World it brought along the prayers and 
forms of worship which it knew in Eu- 
rope. In the course of time these services 
were put into the English language, and 
thus became a part of the life of our 
Country. The Common Service of 1888, 
and the Common Service Book of 1917, 
made these services available to our 
Churches and our people. The Service 
of the Church is still being revised. (See 
topic 3 in this series.) New contribu- 
tions are still being made. It is ever new, 
and ever old. 

When we worship in the Church, and 
unite in our common service, we should 
be grateful for our rich inheritance, con- 
scious of the world-wide fellowship that 
we have in our liturgy, and eager to 
translate into common life that fellow- 
ship which we have before the altar of 


God. 


THE CHURCH’S NEW SERVICE BOOK: 
(2) HOW TO USE OUR COMMON SERVICE 


. 


Ecclesiastes 5:]-7 


By THE REV. PROF. GEORGE R. SELTZER, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


® DEVOTIONS 
(not “worship services”, please! ) 
Hymns: 
“Lord, Teach Us How to Pray Aright” 
(279 CSB) 
“O Bless the Lord, My Soul’ (299 CSB) 
“Songs of Praise the Angels Sang” 
(811 CSB) 
Collect: For the Spirit of Prayer 
O Almighty God, from Whom every good 
prayer cometh, and Who pourest out on all 
who desire it the spirit of grace and suppli- 
cation: > deliver us, when we draw nigh to 
Thee, from coldness of heart and wanderings 
of mind; that with steadfast thought and 
kindled affections we may worship Thee in 
spirit and in truth through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 


@® BOOKS FOR REFERENCE 
(as in the preceding topic) 


@ THE TOPIC 

The leadership of the public worship 
of God is entrusted specially to the min- 
isters of the Church. But the ministers 
need the co-operation and help of many 
others, if our worship is to be fulfilled 
in beauty and truth. The choir has a spe- 
cial function to perform, in leading the 
singing of the responses and hymns, in 
performing its own liturgical music (e.g., 
the introits and graduals), and in offer- 
ing suitable anthems during the service. 
A definite contribution can be made by 
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the members of the congregation, that 
will materially affect the final result in 
worship. 
Need for Understanding 

Members of the church can aid in the 
use of the Church’s service by bringing 
to it a true understanding of its nature 
and purpose. The liturgical services are 
not programmes, in the sense that they 
are temporary and occasional and ephem- 


eral. They are not merely agreeable 
introductions and conclusions to the 
sermon. 


Church members should recognize in 
the public service the Church’s idiom or 
method of communion with the Lord of 
the Church and the Saviour of the world. 
This common idiom—common speech and 


common action—embraces all the parts 


of Christian worship: confession, and 
comfort from the Word of God; praise 
and prayer; teaching, in the lessons and 
the sermon; and intimate communion 
with the Lord in the Sacrament. 

It would be a great help towards the 
effective use of The Service, if our peo- 
ple would think of it as embracing the 
three great stages, or acts, of worship: 
confession, instruction, and communion. 


- And there might be more recognition 


than there now is, that our “ordinary 
services” are incomplete, when they do 
not. include the Sacrament of the Altar. 


Freedom and Conformity 

Beyond an accurate understanding of 
what is done in worship lies a second 
step. It is the sympathetic and faithful 
use of the Common Service. Here there 
has been great progress in recent years. 
But much remains to be done. 

We have set before us two comple- 
mentary ideals, to guide us in our use of 
the Common Service. One is freedom. 
The other is conformity, or loyalty to the 
services approved by the Church. 

We rejoice in our freedom. By it we 
understand that the Church does not 
command or impose the use of the litur- 
gical forms upon the congregations. 
Rather, it commends them to their use. 
and encourages the congregations in the 
full observance of the ways of worship 
which properly belong to the Church. 
This very freedom brings a greater re- 
sponsibility to the congregations. It 
should encourage them—and this has been 
the general experience since the Common 
Service was introduced in 1888—to a 
fuller and more complete use of the rich 
provisions that we enjoy. 

Members of churches can aid this for- 
ward movement by encouraging the full 
and reverent use of the services of our 
Church, and by supporting every endeav- 
or towards worship that is churchly and 
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liturgical. In this way the ideal of con- 
formity with freedom will be realized, 
and our congregations will worship “in 
the Church’s ordered way”. 


Hearty Participation. 

Understanding and conformity lead to 
a further step in the use of the Common 
Service. The liturgy attains full meaning 
and , realization only in the hearty par- 
ticipation of the people in the actual 
service as it is being celebrated. 

Hearty participation embraces the 
whole. congregation: the choir, and the 
members of the church. When one visits 
a church where the people are careless 
and inattentive, there is an immediate 
impression of dullness and lack of vitality 
in the worship. 

One of the special traits of our Church 
is seen in the hearty participation of the 
people in the public service; in the re- 
sponses, prayers, chants, and Amens. 
This trait should be acknowledged, and 
strengthened where it is weak. There is 
nothing more inspiring that a church that 
sings the liturgy heartily. The writer of 
this article recently visited a rural church 

where the liturgical chants were sung 
more heartily than were the hymns—and 
the hymns were by no means neglected, 
an unusually stimulating experience of 
our Common Service. 

Participation of this kind embraces 
every part of the worship—the whole 
service—and even includes such things 
as silence and attention (to the parts di- 

. rected to the congregation: lessons; ser- 
mon; exhortations). The Amen after the 
prayers is specially important: it should 
be certain and hearty, whether sung or 
said; for the Amen is really a mighty 
affirmation to the prayer or whatever 
else precedes it. 

The participation of the people in 
the liturgy should be hearty, sincere, and 
united. These qualities really measure 
the people’s interest and activity in the 
worship of God. We do not think of our 
worship as something that is performed 
for us by the ministers and the choir. 
Worship belongs to the whole church; 
and the interested and vigorous partici- 
pation of all is a requisite for the true 
use of the Common Service. 


The Common Service in the Home 


The use of the Common Service is not 
limited to the public exercises of our re- 
ligion, although that is its primary pur- 
pose. It has other applications of a more 
personal and domestic nature. 

People sometimes overlook, or fail to 
think of, the private and personal use of 
the Service Book. The prayers and les- 
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sous, the devotions and services, which 
we have in our official church-book, 
should find a place in our daily devo- 
tions and meditations. Through the use 
of the Bible and the Service Book we 
can express our unity with the Church 
in the religious life of the home. 

For morning and evening devotions, in 
families, or for individuals, there is abun- 
dant material for guidance and inspira- 
tion. Some families use the suffrages for 
their evening prayers. Others use the 
Sunday appointments when a member of 
the family is ill, or otherwise kept from 
the service of the church. This is a means 
of reminding the patient of the service 
being held in the church, and of the 
message contained in the lessons for the 
day. 


A New-Old Idea 
The prayer-services—Matins and Ves- 
pers, and the Suffrages—embody the idea 
of the daily service. This idea can be 
applied to the church itself, or to the 
lives of persons and families. In our 
Churches in Europe the daily service has 


never been 


lost completely. A few 
churches in this country have recently’ 
begun holding services in the church 
each morning and evening, for those who 
are able to attend them. The daily serv- 
ice represents~an area of the use of the 
Common Service which has scarcely been 
touched, It might bear considerable study 
and development, especially in our con- 
gregations. 


High Aims 

In the Common Service we possess a 
wonderful instrument, to be used in an 
important activity of the Church, the 
worship of God. Many people consider 
worship the most important thing inthe 
whole activity of the Church, because it 
enshrines the Word of God and the Sac- 
raments. Certain it is, that no activity 
is more fitting for the Church, or more 
typical of the life of the Church. Our 
worship should be just as fine and true 
and sincere as we can make it. Our use 
of the Common Service can be a step 
in this direction if it is all that it should 


be. 


THE CHURCH’S NEW SERVICE BOOK: 


(3) FEATURES OF THE NEW COMMON SERVICE BOOK 
Psalm 98:1-9 


By THE REV. LUTHER D. REED, D.D., A.E.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


@® PREPARATION 


This topic introduces you to the work of 
the Joint Commission on Liturgy of six Luther- 
an bodies in America, of which our own group, 
The United Lutheran Church in America, is 
one group. , 

The Liturgy will remain essentially as it has 
been for many years, but there are a few im- 
portant changes which are being proposed by 
the Commission for adoption by the partici- 
pating bodies. Only on the matter of the ad- 
dition of a Eucharistic Prayer in the Commun- 
ion Office has there been vigorous disagreement. 
(See Minutes, Philadelphia Convention, 1948, 
pages 582 and 583. See also certain issues of 
The Lutheran, as follows: 

March 16, 1949—Pages 6 and 7. 
April 138, 1949—Pages 15, 16, 17. 
June 1, 1949—Pages 6 and 7. 

It is suggested that the present Common 
Service Book be used at this period of devo- 
tions. Work out your own order, using some 
of the new materials as indicated in this topic. 
You will need to read The Kyrie as the music 
is not yet available, as well as the new Prayer 
of the Church_—W. J. D. 


® THE TOPIC 

The new Service Book will be, next 
to the Bible, the Church’s most impor- 
tant book. It will determine the content 
of all public services. It will also contain 
a Hymnal and complete musical settings. 
The new Hymnal will be discussed in a 
later Topic. The new Liturgy is our 
Topic for today. 


The Thread of History 

This book is something more than a 
revision of our present Common Serv- 
ice Book. It represents a combined effort 
of scholars in all member churches of 
the National Lutheran Council. It will 
eventually be used by all Lutheran con- 
gregations in the United States and Can- 
ada except those belonging to the Mis- 
souri Synod, whose president declined an 
invitation to participate in the project. 

The Common Service was the first 
joint attempt of Lutherans in _ this 
country to provide a common English 
liturgy for several General Bodies. It 
was such an admirable exposition of the 
historic Lutheran liturgy of the Reforma- 
tion period that it was promptly approved 
by other Lutheran Bodies which had not 
participated in is preparaion. 

The Common Servce, however, was 
only a liturgy, and a partial one at that. 
It contained no Hymnal, no Occasional 
Services and no musical settings. These 
were all provided separately and in dif- 
ferent forms by each General Body. 

The three Bodies which had prepared 
the Common Service united in 1918 to 
form the United Lutheran Church in 
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America. They adopted the greatly ex- 
panded Common Service Book which had 
been in preparation for a decade. It will 
be an even greater achievement when the 
United Lutheran Church, the American 
Lutheran Church, the Augustana Synod, 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church, the 
Suomi Synod and the Lutheran Free 
Church adopt and use the new Service 
Book which their representatives are now 
preparing. 


Basic Principles 

In order to clear the liturgical confu- 
sion of sixty years ago, it was necessary 
to frame a Rule which would establish 
historic foundations and guarantee an 
impersonal text. The Rule adopted was 
“the common consent of the pure Luth- 
eran liturgies of the 16th century”. This 
Rule of the Common Service still has 
great value for us. At this point in our 
development, however, it is not neces- 
sary to follow it so literally as to forbid 
the preparation of fresh and harmonious 
material expressive of the life of our 
own time. The Commission, therefore, 
while adopting the text of the Common 
Service as the basis for all its work, re- 
solved to make such minor changes as 
the experience of the past sixty years 
might suggest; to consider carefully the 
text of other Lutheran liturgies now in 
use in this country and to study the re- 
sults of modern liturgical scholarship in 
all communions as this relates to the 
worship of the Early Christian Church. 
Lutheran liturgical reform in the 16th 
century was almost entirely a purification 
of the Roman services. Our task today 
must envisage wider horizons. 

Upon this basis the Commission has 
sought to prepare the finest possible lit- 
urgy for the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica today. Probably nearly ninety-five 
percent of the proposed text is carried 
over directly from the Common Service 
Book. Changes and fresh material ac- 
count for little more than five percent of 
the whole, but some of this new material 
is quite important. 

Nineteen commissioners representing 
the seven cooperating Churches are par- 
ticipating in the work. Dr. Luther D. 
Reed of the United Lutheran Church is 
the chairman of the Commission and Dr. 
H. C. Leupold of the American Lutheran 
Church is the secretary. The Commission 
and its sub-committees have worked hard 
in spite of many difficulties and final 
agreement was reached on all matters 
concerning the Liturgy proper—the Cal- 
endar, The Service, Matins and Vespers, 
the Propers for the Church Year, Collects 
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and Prayers, the General Prayer and the 
Psalter. The Occasional Services are now 
being studied and a sub-committee on 
Music has been appointed. 


New Features 

Major new items are the Kyrie; a 
series of Old Testament Lessons which 
may be read before the Epistle; the re- 
sponsive Prayer of the Church which 
replaces the General Prayer; Proper Pref- 
aces for Advent and All Saints Day; 
the Eucharistic Prayer immediately fol- 
lowing the Sanctus; and a completely 
revised and enlarged selection of Collects 
and Prayers. 

The Kyrie at the beginning of The 
Service is more than a cry of penitence. 
If it were only that it might well be in- 
corporated in the Confession of Sins. It 
is the surviving fragment of a litany type 
of prayer which began the ancient litur- 
gies. The minister offered petitions for 
the good estate of the Church, for the 
rulers and the country, for peace, ete. 
and the people responded Kyrie Eleison 
(Lord, have mercy). Gregory the Great 
omitted the petitions, transferring some 
of them to a later place in the Service, 
but kept the simple Responses at this 
place. Medieval symbolism: developed a 
nine fold use which Luther’s Orders re- 
duced to threefold. The restoration of 
the noble petitions of the Kyrie of the 
Early Church will lift the beginning of 
our worship to lofty levels of spiritual 
thought and unselfish intercession. 

The appointment of an Old Testament 
Lesson which may be read before the 
Epistle, is also a return to the universal 
practice of the Early Church which at 
first followed the synagogue use and read 
two lessons from the Old Testament, 
later adding a reading from the letters 
of the Apostlés (the Epistle) and even- 
tually a selection from the Gospels. Dur- 
ing the centuries the Old Testament les- 
son was dropped. The occasional use of 
an Old Testament lesson closely related 
to the thought of the Epistle or the Gos- 
pel will enrich our services and strength- 
en our grasp upon the Scripture as a 
whole. ; 

Our present General Prayer is a stilted 
translation of portions of several German 
prayers of the sixteenth century with ad- 
ditional paragraphs concerning missions, 
education, etc. which were added in 1917. 
An entirely new English text is now pro- 
posed. This preserves the contents of 
the traditional General Prayer but gives 
this in good idiomatic English. Each 
paragraph is followed by a congregational 
response, as in the Litany. The Prayer of 
the Church is suggested as the title. 


The Eucharistic Prayer immediately: 
following the Sanctus is an important 
new feature. The idea of an extendede 
prayer at this point and much of the con-\ 
tent of the Prayer are again taken from) 
the earliest Christian liturgies. It has long; 
been felt that the restoration of the an-; 
cient Prayer of Remembrance and; 
Thanksgiving would enrich and strength-; 
en our service and bring it in line with] 
the practice of the Universal Church.) 
The beautiful prayer proposed. consists: 
almost entirely of selections and arrange-? 
ments of historic material. In addition: 
to adding warmth and expressiveness to‘ 
The Service, it clearly defines in devo-). 
tional terms, as no other part of the¢ 
Liturgy does, the essential meaning of) 
the Sacrament and its relation to the¢ 
Last Supper. 

The complete revision and _ enlarge-» 
ment of the section Collects and Prayers: 
(Common Service Book, pp 207-234)’ 
eliminates nearly one half of the presenti 
collection and introduces nearly 70 fine« 
new prayers from ancient and moderni 
sources which cover many topics of cur-* 
rent importance. 

The relatively minor changes includes 
several dozen substitutions in the text 
of the Authorized Version of the Scrip- 
tures; a few substitutes or alternate Les-; 
sons (new Gospels for the First Sunday, 
in Advent and for Trinity Sunday); sey-’ 
eral additional Introits and Collects fors 
Minor Festivals; the addition of the 
Feast of the Holy Innocents, December: 
28th; a series of propers for a secondc 
service on Easter Day; a new formula 
of Absolution after the Confession of 
Sins; permissive use of the historic word: 
“catholic” instead of “Christian” in the¢ 
Creeds; simpler formulas of Administra-: 
tion in the Holy Communion; and _ ai 
change in the order of parts following 
the sermon. 


Significant Facts 

The importance of the new Services 
Book cannot be overestimated. Public; 
worship is as essential and universal a: 
function of the Church’s life today as it! 
has ever been. The Liturgy and _ the: 
Hymnal are its instruments. Through! 
them the Church expresses to the world: 
and impresses upon believers the truths 
of Christian belief in services of reverent: 
dignity and beauty which men every- 
where respect. 

Any change whatever in the official: 
Service Book is important. The new Book! 
will make many minor and a few major: 
changes. One third of the hymns will be 
new to our congregations. The Liturgy 
will introduce new material which will’ 
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challenge the attention and the thought 
of all our people. 

The Book’s standards of quality should 
commend it to our own constituency and 
win the respect of others. Impulsive 
emotion has had no place in its prepara- 
tion. Scholarly research and_ studied 
phrase will be evident on every page. 
‘The Book will present the best of our 
Lutheran heritages in literary and musi- 
eal forms which will bear comparison 
with the finest work in this field in the 
English speaking world. 

Special importance attaches to the fact 
that the new Book is the joint product of 
all the member Churches in the National 
Lutheran Council. This embraces two 
thirds of all the Lutherans in the United 
States and Canada. For the first time all 
these Lutheran groups will now have a 
Common Book of Worship in the lan- 
guage of the land. For the first time 
in this our era of shifting populations, 
Lutherans from any one group and from 
any section will immediately feel at home 
in any Lutheran Church in any part of 
the country. 

It is more than likely that a million 
copies of the Book will be purchased 
within a year or two of publication. The 
Book will unquestionably be a powerful 
instrument in breaking down old barriers 
of language and custom, in developing 
common understanding and effort, and 
in furthering the cause of eventual or- 
ganic union and the simplification and 
strengthening of all our life and work 
in this and other lands. 


® SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 
Language and the Liturgy 


The Lutheran Church and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in this country both have many 
members whose immediate ancestry is to be 
found in a dozen countries of Europe. The 
Roman Church simplifies this problem by con- 
ducting all its services in Latin, the so-called 
‘liturgical language. The Lutheran Church in 
all lands has promoted worship in the language 
of the people. In Germany or Denmark or 
Sweden or France this is a simple matter. In 
the United States, with our Church representing 
a blending of many linguistic and cultural 
strains, some of which have been loath to lose 
the language of their fathers, our public services 
have been conducted in many languages. It 
took the shock of two World Wars and the 
checking of immigration to put the Lutheran 
Church in America on a single language basis. 

Justus Falckner was the first Lutheran min- 
ister ordained in America (November 24, 1703). 
He was a German, who was ordained in Phila- 
delphia, according to the Swedish Lutheran 
rite, to minister to the Dutch Lutherans in New 
York. The first Liturgy of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania (1748) was a German Liturgy. 
There was no satisfactory English Liturgy until 
the Church Book appeared in 1868. In the 
Middle West and the Noyth West, Lutherans 
worshipped in German, Danish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Finnish, Hungarian, Slovak, Icelandic 
and other languages. Today all parts of the 
Lutheran Church in America, with very few 
exceptions, use only the English language in 
public worship. For the first time in our more 
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than two hundred years’ history in this country 
are we now able to prepare a Common Lutheran 
Liturgy and Hymnal for practically all Luther- 
an groups and in the language of the land. 


Muhlenberg, Martin Luther and Ecumenical 
Christianity 


Henry Melchior Muhlenberg was a _pietist, 
but he had great respect for order and _his- 
toric continuity. In 1748 he and his colleagues 
prepared a German liturgy for the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania which was quite creditable 
for its time and which reproduced the essential 
features of the Luneburg, Calenberg, and Saxon 
liturgies with which they had been familiar in 
Europe. Later departures from this in the direc- 
tion of free and often highly emotional services, 
devoid of all liturgical form or feeling, was a 
tragedy from which in some sections we are 
only now fully recovering. 

The Church Book of 1868 restored the 
Muhlenberg type of liturgical service and went 
beyond Muhlenberg in its appropriation of some 
materials from the Lutheran liturgies of the 
sixteenth century. The Common Service of 1888 
was built upon a thorough study of the Church 
Orders of the Reformation period. The Com- 
mon Service Book of 1918 made full use of 
Luther’s Latin service of 1523, and, particu- 
larly in the Occasional Services and its Hymnal, 
incorporated some material drawn from the 
Service Books and Hymnals of other Commun- 
ions. 

The new Common Liturgy will carry over, 
with minor refinements, practically ninety-five 
percent of the material in the present Common 
Service Book. Approximately five percent of its 
content will be new. The important parts of 
this so-called new material will be very old, 
being taken from the earliest Christian liturgies 
of the fourth and sixth centuries A. D. Examples 
of this class of material will be found in the 
proposed Kyrie, the Eucharistic Prayer, one of 
the Post-Communion Collects, and in the per- 
missive use of an Old Testament Lesson before 
the Epistle for the Day. Another illustration 
of the ecumenical outlook of the new Common 
Liturgy is supplied by the many fine new 
Collects and Prayers introduced from many 
sources, ancient and modem. 


The Kyrie 

The text of the new Kyrie is taken 

from a longer litany type of prayer at 
the beginning of the earliest known li- 
turgies of the fourth century A. D. The 
early Christians, like ourselves, lived in 
a world of turmoil and confusion with 
war, or the threat of war, ever present. 
They, even as we, found peace of mind 
and soul as they met with their fellow 
believers and lifted their common voice 
to God in prayer and praise. These noble 
petitions will seem particularly fitting 
in our service, following, as they do, 
close upon the Confession and Absolu- 
tion. For with this sense of forgiveness 
resting upon us as a benediction we may 
well “pray to the Lord in peace.” 

In peace let us pray to the Lord. 
Response: Lord, have mercy. 

For the peace that is from above, and 
for the salvation of our souls, let us 
pray to the Lord. 

Response: Lord, have mercy. 

For the peace of the whole world, for 
the well-being of the churches of 
God, and the unity of all, let us 
pray to the Lord. 

Response: Lord, have mercy. 


For this holy place, and for them that 
in faith, piety, and fear of God offer 
here their worship and praise, let 
us pray to the Lord. 

Response: Lord, have mercy. 

Help, save; pity and defend us, O God, 
by Thy grace. 
Response: Amen. 


. 


The Eucharistic Prayer 

In public worship we use hymns and 
prayers which have developed from sim- 
pler forms. Meditation upon the Cross 
of Christ produced St. Bernard’s “O 
Sacred Head Now Wounded”, Sir John 
Bowring’s “In the Cross of Christ I Glory” 
and many other hymns. The thought of 
praise to Almighty God and to Jesus 
Christ the Eternal Son finally developed 
into’ the glorious Te Deum laudamus. 
Similarly the Early Church developed 
the Eucharistic Prayer which caught up 
the Lord’s Words of Institution in a 
great act of adoration, remembrance, re- 
cital, thanksgiving, invocation of the 
Holy Spirit and petition for spiritual 
blessings upon all recipients of the Sac- 
rament. In following this universal pat- 
tern our new Eucharistic Prayer is com- 
posed chiefly of historic phrases from 
such classic sources as the liturgies of 
St. James, the Apostolic Constitutions 
and St. Chrysostom of the early cen- 
turies, and the first Prayer Book of Ed- 
ward VI, 1549. 

Following is the text: 

Holy art Thou, O God, Master and 
Lover of Men, Thou and Thine Only- 
begotten Son, and Thy Holy Spirit, Holy 
art Thou and great is The Majesty of 
Thy Glory, Who didst so love the world 
as to give Thine Only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life; 

Who, having come into the world and 

having fulfilled for us Thy Holy Will, 
and being obedient unto the end, in the 
night in which He was betrayed, took 
bread; and when He had given thanks, 
He brake it and gave it to His disciples, 
saying, Take, eat; this is My Body, which 
is given for you; this do in remembrance 
of Me. 
* After the same manner also, He took 
the cup, when He had supped, and when 
He had given thanks, He gave it to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it; this cup is the 
New Testament in My Blood, which is 
shed for you, and for many, for the re- 
mission of sins; this do, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of Me. 

Remembering, therefore, His salutary 
precept and all that He endured for us: 
His Passion and Death, His Resurrection 
and Ascension, His intercession and Rule 
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at Thy Right Hand, and the Promise of 
His glorious Coming again, we give thanks 
to Thee, O Lord God Almighty, not as we 
ought, but as we are able; and we make 
here before Thee the Memorial which 
Thy dear Son hath willed us to make. 
And we beseech Thee mercifully to ac- 
cept this our sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving, and to bless and sanctify with Thy 
Word and Holy Spirit these Thine own 
gifts of bread and wine, so that in very 
truth the bread which we break may be 
the communion of the Body of Christ, and 
the cup of blessing which we bless may 
be the communion of the Blood of Christ; 
so that we and all who partake thereof 
may be filled with all heavenly benedic- 
tion and grace, and, receiving the remis- 
sion of our sins, be sanctified in soul and 
body and have our portion with all Thy 
saints who have been well-pleasing unto 
Thee; through the Same, Christ, our 


Lord, who taught us to pray and through 
Whom we make bold to say: 
The Lord’s Prayer 


Collects and Prayers 

The revised and enlarged section of 
Collects and Prayers contains an exceed- 
ingly rich collection of one hundred 
twenty-one fine prayers covering needs 
and occasions of our own time such as 
the following: Christian Unity, the 
Spread of the Gospel, Church Anniver- 
saries, College and Seminaries of the 
Church, the Nation and the World, 
Brotherhood among the Nations, Chris- 
tian Service, Deaconesses, Industrial 
Peace, the social Conscience, Race Rela- 
tions, the right use of the Lord’s Day, 
etc. There are also prayers for all manner 
of spiritual gifts and for personal devo- 
tion. 


THE CHURCH’S NEW SERVICE BOOK: 
(4) HYMN TREASURES NEW TO US IN THE NEW BOOK 


Psalm 96:1-13 
By THE REV. LUTHER D. REED, D.D., A.E.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ PREPARATION 


This topic is a sequel to the one immediately 
preceding it and has to do with the content of 
the new Hymnal which will be a part of the 
new Common Service Book. When this new 
book will actually be available for use is not 
known, probably not before January 1, 1952. 

Again it is suggested that the current edition 
of The Common Service Book be used as the 
source of worship materials for the devotions at 
this meeting. See how many of the tunes writ- 
ten for this book have become known to your 
group. They are: 48-65-84 (lst setting )-91- 
92 (2nd tune)-188-336-381 (2nd tune)-396- 
478-517 (2nd tune)-537. 

Dr. Reed suggests that several of the new 
hymns mentioned here be selected for singing 
by a quartette as special music. Texts and 
music of many of them can be found in the 
new Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Methodist 
Hymnals, or in the English Songs of Praise. 

A complete listing of the hymns chosen by 
the Joint Commission on Hymnal was an- 
nounced in the Minutes (Page 396 ff.) of the 
U. L. C. A., Cleveland Convention, 1946, and 
some subsequent revisions in the Philadelphia 
Convention Minutes, Page 429 ff. Secure these 
books from your pastor and have him counsel 
with you on the choice of hymns which may be 
selected for use at this meeting.—W. J. D. 


® THE TOPIC : 
The Liturgy provides the basic mater- 
ial of the Church’s Service Book. Scarce- 
ly less important, however, is the Hymnal 
which is to be used with the Liturgy. 
Common principles determined the prep- 
aration of both and the fullest powers of 
congregational song are released in hymn 
singing. Because of this fact and also 
because the Liturgy seems rather tech- 
nical to: most people, the Hymnal is, 
generally speaking, the 
part of the Service Book. 


more popular 


Twenty-four 


Guiding Principles 

The new Hymnal is a cooperative ef- 
fort by seven Lutheran groups in the 
United States and Canada, each of 
which has heretofore published its own 
hymnal. Because of the great variety of 
linguistic and musical backgrounds rep- 
resented — English, German, Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian, Finnish, Icelandic, 
Slovak—the Hymnals of these groups dif- 
fer more widely than do their Liturgies. 
Only 150 hymns, or about one-fourth of 
the collection, are found in all the hymn- 
als of the four larger Lutheran Churches, 
and the texts and melodies of these dif- 
fer greatly. The task of securing agree- 
ment was not a simple one. 

The easiest and the poorest way to 
achieve agreement would have been to 
pool all the hymnals. This would have 
produced an unwieldy collection of 
1529 hymns, many of which would be of 
very inferior quality. The Commission 
wisely determined not to prepare an an- 
thology of Lutheran hymns, but to pro- 
vide a standard collection of English 
hymns suitable for use by Lutheran con- 
gregations. This involved considerations 
of textual purity and of literary and mu- 
sical excellence. The Hymnal must be a 
worthy companion of the Lutheran Lit- 
urgy and it must bear comparison with 
the finest hymnals in other communions. 
Each hymn must not only be doctrinally 
sound but must also have poetic quality. 


The collection as a whole must include a¢ 
good representation of the great classic¢ 
hymns of the Universal Church. 

Hymns from any of our great Luther-- 
an heritages that could meet these re-- 
quirements were particularly welcome.; 
Many beautiful Lutheran hymns from the; 
German, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian,\ 
Finnish and other languages failed of ac-- 
ceptance because no adequate English! 
translations could be found or produced.| 
Many fine English poems and translations 
could not be included because they; 
voiced ideas not in harmony with thes 
teachings of our Church. 


. 


Translated Hymns 

In order to make room for translations 
of the finest Lutheran hymns from other 
languages, it was necessary to omit aj 
considerable number of translated Ger-- 
man hymns that are not generally sung: 
in our English services. Many hymns of! 
English origin that were judged mediocre 
in quality or outworn in use were also: 
dropped. This has permitted the inclu-- 
sion of many new and fine translations} 
from other languages. Among these are: 
the following: 

From the German: Von _ Schlegel’s: 
hymn of faith and courage, “Be Still My, 
Soul, the Lord Is On Thy Side”; and the. 
Deaconesses’ hymn, “O Thou From: 
Whom the Worlds Have Sprung” by. 
Theodore Fliedner, the father of the 
Protestant Deaconess movement. 

From the Swedish: The following: 
hymns of Archbishop Wallin, the great- 
est Swedish hymn-writer: “All Hail to 
Thee, O Blessed Morn” for Christmastide; 


“Father of Lights, Eternal Lord”, a hymn 


on the Holy Scriptures; and “Again Thy 
Glorious Sun Do Rise”. Also a hymn by 
Franzen, “Thine Own, O Loving Sav- 
iour’. : 

From the Danish: We have the fol- 
lowing by the Danish bishop and hymn- 
writer, Grundtvig: “Golden Light of 
Morning Bright”; a hymn on the Church, 
“Built On the Rock the Church Doth 
Stand”; and a hymn on the Holy Scrip- 
tures, “God’s Word Is Our Great Herit- 
age”. Also Bishop Kingo’s post-commun- 
ion hymn, “O Dearest Lord, Receive 
From Me”, two hymns by Bishop Bror- 
son, “Behold A Host Arrayed In White”, 
and “O Thou Blest Immanuel”; and the 
Christmas hymn “Rejoice, This Happy 
Morn” and the Pentecost hymn “O Light 
of God’s Most Wondrous Loye”, both by 
Birgitte Boye. 

From the Norwegians: Two hymns by 
Landstad, “Before Thee, Lord, Who 
Knowest All” and “I Know Of a Sleep 
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In Jesus’ Name”. 

From the Finnish: “Jesus, Hear My 
Humble Prayer”. 

From the Icelandic: “Lord, Let Thy 
Spirit, From Earthly Passion Weaning”. 

Of other translated hymns, new to us 
but found in other good hymnals, the 
largest number, at least a dozen, are from 
the Latin. Among these are: the Epi- 
phany hymn of Prudentius, “Earth Hath 
Many a Noble City”; Gregory the Great’s 
morning hymn, “Father We Praise Thee, 
Now the Night Is Over’; Peter Abelard’s 
“Q What Their Joy and Their Glory 
Must Be’; Thomas a Kempis’ “Light’s 
Abode, Celestial Salem”; Thomas Aquinas’ 
two hymns, “O Saving Victim, Opening 
Wide” and “Thee We Adore, O Hidden 
Saviour, Thee”; and the hymn on the 
Name of Jesus, “Conquering Kings 
Their Titles Take”. 

Still other translated hymns are: the 
“Candlelight Hymn” of the third century, 
“O Gladsome Light, O Grace”, translated 
from the Greek by the late Robert 
Bridges, poet laureate of England; the 
Communion Hymn “Let All Mortal Flesh 
Keep Silence” from the Liturgy of St. 
James; and the post-communion hymn, 
“Strengthen for Service, Lord, the 
Hands” from the Syriac text of the 
Liturgy of Malabar. 


Original English, Scotch and 
Welsh Hymns 

It is an interesting, and somewhat dis- 
turbing fact, that our finest hymns from 
Lutheran lands in Europe were written 
hundreds of years ago. Creative leader- 
ship in hymn writing for the past three 
quarters of a century or more has been 
held by English speaking peoples, British 
and American. 

Beginning with the older English au- 
thors we have the Puritan Richard Bax- 
ters hymn on the Communion of Saints, 
“Ye Holy Angels Bright”; John Milton’s 
“The Lord Will Come and Not Be Slow” 
and “Let Us With a Gladsome Mind”; 
John Bunyan’s cheerful “He Who Would 
Valiant Be’, Charles Wesley’s searching 
“Come, O Thou Traveller Unknown” and 
Cowper’s “O For a Closer Walk With 
God”, 

Nineteenth century English church- 
men and scholars are represented by 
Charles Kingsley’s “From Thee All Skill 
and Science Flow”; Frederick William 
Fabers “Hark, Hark My Soul” and 
“Faith Of Our Fathers”; Cardinal New- 
mian’s “Lead Kindly Light” and “Praise 
To the Holiest In the Height”; Edwin 
Hatch’s “Breathe On Me, Breath of God’; 
and Canon Percy Dearmer’s missionary 
hymn, “Remember All the People” and 
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his. “Father, Who On Man Dost Shower”. 

Modern English poets and men of let- 
ters have contributed the following beau- 
tiful poems: Christian Rossetti, “Love 
Came Down At Christmas”; Rudyard 
Kipling, “God Of Our Fathers, Known 
Of Old’; John Oxenham, “In Christ 
There Is No East or West” and “Lord 
God of Hosts, Whose Mighty Hand”; 
John Masefield, poet laureate, “Sing, 
Men and Angels, Sing” (Easter); Clif- 
ford Box, “Turn Back, O Man, Forswear 
Thy Foolish Ways’; and Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, “O God of Earth and Altar”. 

Other British authors includes the 
Scottish George Mattieson (“Make Me 
A Captive Lord”) W. Chalmers Smith 
(“Immortal, Invisible, God Only Wise”); 
and the Welsh Anna Laetitia Waring 
(“In Heavenly Love Abiding” ) 


Hymns by American Authors 

American hymnwriters have been 
feebly represented in the Common Serv- 
ice Book and all other Lutheran hymnals 
in this country. In a strong corrective 
effort the new Hymnal includes more 
than fifty hymns by American authors. 
A dozen of these are by the earlier New 
England poets. Whittier, the Quaker poet, 
is represented by seven hymns, of which 
perhaps the most important are “Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind’, “O Lord 
and Master Of Us All’, “Immortal Love, 
Forever Full’, and “All Things Are 
Thine, No Gift Have We”. William Cul- 
len Bryant has two hymns: “Look from 
Thy Sphere of Endless Day” and “Thou, 
Whose Unmeasured Temple Stands”. 
Samuel Longfellow, younger brother of 
Henry Wadsworth is represented by “I 
Look To Thee In Every Need” and 
“Holy Spirit, Truth Divine”. James Rus- 
sell Lowell’s stirring “Once To Every 
Man and Nation” is also included. 

At least a dozen clergymen of other 
faiths, many of whom achieved fame in 
the broad field of letters, are represented. 
Among them are Louis F. Benson, editor 
of the Presbyterian Hymnal, by “The 
Light of God Is Falling” and the fine 
post-communion hymn, “For the Bread 
Which Thou Hast Broken”; the Congre- 
gationalist Washington Gladden by “O 
Master, Let Me Walk With Thee’; The 
Presbyterian minister, university profes- 
sor and United States ambassador, Henry 
Van Dyke, by “Joyful, Joyful We Adore 
Thee”; the Presbyterian Maltbie D. Bab- 
cock by “This Is My Father’s World”; 
the Presbyterian William Pierson Merrill 
by “Not Alone For Mighty Empire” and 
“Rise Up, O Men of God”; the Episcopal 
rector and professor of theology, Walter 
Russell Bowie by “O Holy City, Seen of 


John”; the Congregationalist Ernest W. 
Schurtleff, by “Lead On, O King Eter- 
nal”; and the Unitarian Frederick Lucian 
Hosmer by “Thy Kingdom Come, On 
Bended Knee”, “O Thou, In All Thy 
Might So Far” and “O Light, From Age 
To Age the Same”. 

At least five American women writers 
are represented: Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
by her stirring “Mine Eyes Have Seen 
the Glory Of the Coming Of the Lord”; 
the college professor and author, Kath- 
arine Lee Bates, by “O Beautiful For 
Spacious Skies”; the Baptist Annie S. 
Hawks by “I Need Thee Every Hour”; 
Elizabeth Prentiss, by “More Love To 
Thee, O Christ”; and the Methodist “poet 
laureate of Chautauqua”, Mary A. Lath- 
bury, by “Break Thou the Bread of Iife” 
and “Day Is Dying In the West”. 

Five Lutheran authors are represented: 
Dr. E. E. Ryden, editor of the Lutheran 
Companion, by “Beyond the Everlasting 
Hills”, “O Gift Divine From Heaven”, 
“Eternal God, Before Thy Throne We 
Bend,” etc.; Dr. Matthias Loy of the 
American Lutheran Church, by “Jesus, 
Thou Art Mine Forever” and the bap- 
tismal hymn “Jesus Took the Babes and 
Blessed Them”; the late Dr. Paul Z. 
Strodach, a. member of the Commission, 
by his Easter hymn, “Now Let the Vault 
of Heaven Resound” and “Sun Of My 
Life,® All Glorious Lord’; Dr. E. W. 
Olson, by “God of Peace, In Peace Pre- 
serve us’; and Mrs. Laura S. Copenhaver 
by her stirring missionary hymn “Her- 
alds of Christ, Who Bear the King’s Com- 
mands”. 

The rubrics in the Hymnal which have 
been particularly strengthened by the in- 
fusion of new material are Worship, The 
Inner Life, The Holy Communion, Chris- 
tian Service, and City, Nation, World. 

The music of the Hymnal is quite as 
important as the text. Many exception- 
ally fine tunes from a great range of 
sources will be included, but limitation of 
space forbids further discussion. 


Hymns Based Upon the Scriptures 

Several of the new hymns were not written 
for special occasions but developed from medi- 
tation upon the Psalms or other Scripture. 

“Be Still My Soul: the Lord Is On Thy Side’, 
by Katarina von Schlegel, cultivated lady of 
the Duchy of Cothen in Germany, was a fine 
meditation written in 1752. It was based upon 
Psalm 46:10-11, “Be still and know that I am 
God”’, the same Psalm that inspired Luther’s 
more vigorous ‘“‘Ein feste burg”’. 

The poet, John Milton, author of “Paradise 
Lost”, was a very eamest Christian. Two of the 
new hymns are from his pen: “The Lord Will 
Come and Not Be Slow’, based upon Psalm 
82:85, 86; and “Let Us With a Gladsome 
Mind”, a version of Psalm 136, written when 
he was but fifteen years old and a student at 
St. Paul School. 

Charles Wesley 
piece of devotional poetry, 


his master- 


O Thou 


in 1742 wrote 
“Come, 
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Traveler Unknown’’, in fourteen stanzas. This 
was based upon the story of Jacob in Genesis 
32:24-26. 


Forgotten Origins 

Some. of our favorite hymns are excerpts or 
centos from longer poems written for a variety 
of reasons and never intended by their authors 
to be used as hymns. Several of our new hymns 
are in this class. 

Frederick. William Faber’s, “Faith of Our 
Fathers, Living Still” was written after he left 
the Church of England and entered the Roman 
communion. Many of the Protestants who sing 
it today would be surprised to know that its 
opening stanza begins as follows: “Faith of 
our fathers! Mary’s prayers shall win our coun- 
try back to Thee.” 

Whittier’s appealing hymn, “Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind’, was not intended as a 
hymn by the author. It is part of his poem of 
17 stanzas “The Brewing of Soma”, in which 
Whittier describes the orgies of a sect in India 
as they prepared an intoxicating drink in the 
“childhood of the world”. Whittier castigates 
the moder paganism 

“which brews in many a Christian 

the heathen soma still 
by music, incense, vigils drear, 

and trance to bring the skies more near 
or lift men up to heaven”. 

After this outburst, the poet says, “Dear Lord 
and Father of mankind, forgive our foolish 
ways’. ” 


The Earliest and the Latest Hymns 

The oldest of the new hymns, “O Gladsome 
Light, O Grace”, is a translation of “The 
Candlelight Hymn” of the third century © or 
earlier, a hymn which is still in the Service 
Books of the Greek Church as an evening 
hymn. The translation was made by the late 
poet laureate of England, Robert Bridges, for 
the congregation at Yattendon where he lived. 

The most recent composition is “Lord of the 
Everlasting Light”, a hymn for confirmation 
written for our new hymnal at the reqsest of 
Dr. Paul Strodach, by his friend, Leigh Mitch- 
ell Hodges, author, editorial writer, and corre- 
sponding editor of the Episcopal Hymnal. 


Hymns for Special Occasions 

Many fine hymns have grown out of deep 
spiritual conflict. Among the latter may be men- 
tioned Cardinal Newman’s, ‘Lead, Kindly 
Light’, and Dr. Edwin Hatchs, “Breathe On Me, 
Breath of God”, which first appeared in a pam- 
phlet, ““Between Doubt and Prayer’. 

Other hymns have been written for special 
occasions. National occasions called forth James 
Russel Lowell’s “Once To Every Man and Na- 
tion”, which is taken from his poem ‘Present 
Crisis’”” written as a protest against the Mex- 
ican War in 1845. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s 
“Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory of the Coming 
of the Lord”, was written in 1861 at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War, as a song in the 
cause of freedom. Rudyard Kipling’s “God 
of Our Fathers, Known of Old” was written 
in 1897 for Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. 

A comer stone laying in 1871 at Queen’s 


Hospital, Birmingham, called forth Charles 
Kingsley’s “From Thee All Skill and Science 
Flow’. The hymn composed for the occasion 


was sung by a choir of one thousand. 

Church dedications and anniversaries are 
represented by the following: William Cullen 
Bryant’s ‘Thou Whose Unmeasured Temple 
Stands”, written in 1835 for the dedication 
of a chapel in Prince Street, New York City; 
James Greenleaf Whittier’s “‘All Things Are 
Thine, No Gift Have We’, written for the 
opening of Plymouth Church, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota in 1873; Frederick Lucien Hosmer’s “O 
Light, From Age to Age the Same”, written in 
1890 for the fiftieth anniversary of the Second 
Congregational Church, Quincy, Illinois. 

Missionary occasions have produced Bryant’s 
“Look From Thy Sphere of Endless Day’’, 
written for a missionary anniversary in 1840: 
Mrs. Laura Scherer Copenhaver’s “Heralds of 
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Christ Who Bear the King’s Commands”, writ- 
ten for the Missionary Conference at Northfield, 
Mass.; and Canon Percy Dearmer’s “Remember 
All the People”, written at the request of the 
Church Missionary Society for their children’s 
magazine. 

Commencement occasions led to the writing 
of Frederick Hosmer’s “Thy Kingdom Come 
On Bended Knee”, written in 1891 for the 
commencement at Meadville Theological Semi- 
nary; and Emest W. Shurtleff’s “Lead On, O 
King Eternal’’, written for his graduating class, 
1887, at Andover Theological Seminary. 

Dr. William Pierson Merrill’s ,““Rise up, O 
Men of God’, was written for the Brotherhood 
of the Presbyterian Church. 


Translators © 

In the matter of translated hymns, the trans- 
lator is often quite as important as the author. 
The following translators of hymns in the new 
Hymnal from the Greek and the Latin, are 
eSpecially noteworthy: 

John Mason Neale (1818-66) was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England whose High 
Church sympathies prevented any preferment 
from his Low Church bishop. He finally be 
came the head of an old men’s home at a 
salary of £27 a year. He was the most leamed 
and most prolific hymnologist of his time. 
Though living in near poverty himself, he en- 


riched the Christian world with~ marvellously 
beautiful translations of Latin and Greek hymns 
previously unknown to the Western Church. 
Three of these new to our collection are: 
“Light’s Abode, Celestial Salem”, by Thomas 
a Kempis; “O What Their Joy and Their 
Glory Must Be”, by Peter Abelard; and the 15th 
century hymn on the Transfiguration, “O Won- 
drous Type, O Vision Fair’’. 

James Russell Woodford (1820-85), author, 
hymnal editor and Bishop of Ely, was the 
translator of Thomas Aquinas’ Adoro te devote, 
in our version “Thee We Adore, O Hidden 
Saviour, Thee’’. 

Robert Bridges (1844-1930), late poet laur- 
eate of England, was a physician who later de- 
voted himself to literature and music. He was 
the author of many distinguished translations 
of Greek and Latin hymns, among which is 
the “Candlelight Hymn” of the Early Church: 
“O Gladsome Light, O Grace’’. 


Percy Dearmer (1867-1936), a clergyman 
of the Church of England, was a brilliant au- 
thor, translator and editor, who became Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical Art in King’s College in 
1919 and canon of Westminster Abbey in 1931. 
He edited The English Hymnal, Songs of Praise 
and other important collections. We will have 
his “Father Most Holy, Merciful and Tender’, 
a fine translation of the 10th century Trinity 
Sunday Office hymn O Pater Sancte. 


BLUE OVERALLS vs. WHITE COLLAR 
Romans 13:7-10 
By THE REV. HAROLD C. LETTS, S.T.M., New York, N. Y. 


© METHODS 


Arrange for three people to participate in the 
conduct of this meeting. Let one be an in- 
dustrial worker or farmer; the second, a white 
collar worker and the third should be mature 
enough to act as leader and moderator. The 


third person might be from business manage-_ 


ment, or-from the professions, or a college stu- 
dent. 

Let the moderator present the general mater- 
ial connected with this topic as a background 
for the presentations of the “overalls” and 
“white collar’ representatives. They should be 
asked to prepare talks in which they answer 
the following questions: 

1. What is the nature of your work? Give 
some details of what you do. 

2. What satisfactions do you derive from 
it? 

3. What are your most serious problems in 
your working relationships? 

4, What efforts have been or could be most 
helpful in improving your conditions of work 
and wages? 

5. How can Blue Overalls men and White 
Collar men help each other to find more happi- 
ness in work? 

Other people may be asked to obtain and 
study one of the supplementary materials listed 
in order to contribute to a discussion of how 
workers, whether white collar or blue overalls, 
can help each other in solving some of our 
vocational and economic problems. This dis- 
cussion can follow the three presentations 
pointed out above. It can be centered around 
the questions listed below. 

If there is a desire to dramatize or visualize 
this topic, the leaders or all who attend might 
wear the clothing which they customarily use 
while working. 


® THE TOPIC 

The statement of the topic, “Blue 
Overalls vs. White Collar,” implies that 
there is antagonism between the two 
groups of working people mentioned. It 
is a common assumption which deserves 
careful examination. We have all classes 
of people in our Church. To all these 


people we owe honor, respect, and love 
as our assigned Scripture reading re- 
minds us. The very meaning of the 
Christian life is wrapped up with the 
idea that we are members one of an- 
other. Christian love, and the fellowship 
which is an outgrowth of Communion, 
is violated when class conflicts are pres- 
ent within the Church. Hence we will 
do well to try to appreciate the contri- 
bution each person makes to our common 
life through his labors. 

First of all, it might be interesting to 
know just what sort of people Lutherans 
are. A recent study of the economic and 
social groupings of religious bodies in 
the United States, made for the Federal 
Council of Churches by the Office of 
Public Opinion Research of Princeton 
University, provides us with the best 
available information. It reports that 
among Lutherans 18 percent are business 
and professional people, 18 percent are 
white collar workers, 43 percent are ur- 
ban manual workers, 26 percent are 
farmers. Catholics and Baptists have a 
higher percentage of urban manual work- 
ers. Methodists have much the same oc- 
cupational status as Lutherans. Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, and Congregation- 
alists have larger percentages of bus‘ness, 
professional, and white collar workers 
than do Lutherans. : 


If, in this discussion, we class busi- 


-ness -and professional people with the 


white collar group, we note that still the 
largest group of Lutherans are the urban 
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manual workers wearing blue overalls. 
Thus we are not a strongly middle-class 
church, as is often alleged. Twenty per- 
cent of our membership is reported as 
belonging to labor unions. 


Differences of Income 

However, these labels do not tell us 
very much about our differences. One 
significant difference will be that of in- 
come, which determines to a large ex- 
tent our housing, education, and social 
activities. Contrary to the average per- 
son’s opinion, some business and profes- 
sional people, such as teachers and min- 
isters, have incomes below those of the 
highest ranks of manual workers. The 
organization of labor unions has enabled 
some of the industrial workers to keep 
their wages more nearly equal to the 
rise in the cost of living, so that organ- 
ized labor receives higher remuneration 
and more benefits than the white collar 
class or unorganized labor. Farmers, up 
to the close of 1947, had made the 
greatest relative advance in income ,of 
any occupational group, although wide 
differences in this class do exist. 

Therefore, differences in income do 
not necessarily depend on the type of 
job a person has. Income depends upon 
the organization for collective bargaining, 
upon how much of a premium one’s 
particular skill commands, and upon 
ownership of land or capital. 


Social Differences Develop 

However, the environment and cloth- 
ing used in work do tend to create a 
social difference among workers. Men on 
construction or assembly line jobs must 
be suitably dressed. Women in factory 
jobs need to wear slacks and _hairnets 
for safety’s sake. Men often need heavy 
shoes with protective toe plates and dur- 
able clothing. Often their work is dirty 
and there is no opportunity to clean up 
before leaving the job. In contrast, white 
collar workers can be dressed almost as 
if for a social event. But in either case, 
“clothes do not make the man.” 

Another social difference between man- 
ual and white collar workers is created 
by the demands of their position. “Blue 
overalls” must face the danger of acci- 
dents and injury from machines, so that 
the worker develops a pride in being 
tough and able to take risks. White col- 
lar workers in office, store or school, must 
develop qualities of tact, pleasant friend- 
liness, and forbearance. 

Due to a past history of low income, 
and the necessity of living in company 
houses, workers in industry have often 
lived nearer to the factories in our cities. 
If not themselves immigrants, they live 
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among immigrants and so have differ- 
ent customs and attitudes. Moreover, 
many heavily-industrialized cities have 
never become stable and integrated com- 
munities. Inevitably this atmosphere of 
instability, danger, and struggle has af- 
fected the attitudes of industrial workers. 

White collar workers also react to their 
jobs. In many cases, they find the work 
dull and lacking in creativity. As in the 
case of salesmen, white collar work is 
often done under pressure of competition. 
Frustration and tension are factors in 
white collar careers, which may lead 
such workers to compensate by assum- 
ing attitudes of superiority. 


_ They Face Common Problems 

However, the present-day difference 
in wage-scale may give to white collar 
workers a feeling of suffering discrimina- 
tion. Frequently it is asked, “Do indus- 
trial workers contribute more to the veell- 
being of society than school teachers or 
office secretaries in view of the larger 
salaries they are paid?” Of course, it 
must be remembered that industrial 
workers have not always received larger 


salaries. In mid-year of 1948, the average 


wage rate was $52.81 per week, an all- 
time high. Does this difference in salary 
scale not suggest that “white collar” 
workers, instead of accentuating this dif- 
ference in pay, use collective bargaining 
to raise their own standard of living? 

More important to us economically 
than present differences in income be- 
tween various groups of workers is the 
stability of the whole economic system. 
Times of unemployment or of inflation 
create special problems for wage-earners 
more difficult to solve than differences 
between types of work. A shortage of 
housing affects all groups. Yet, because 
organized labor has been successful in 
keeping its wages more nearly in step 
with the cost of living than other groups, 
except farmers, it frequently is viewed 
with envy and criticized for causing in- 
flation. In housing, it has been blamed 
both for high costs and shortages. Yet 
the earnings of workers have not kept 
equal pace with the rise in the cost 
of living. Inflation cannot be legitimately 
blamed upon organized labor. This situ- 
ation is truly a national problem with 
national origins. 

From the fore-going analysis, one can 
see that both white-collar and blue-over- 
all workers face real and similar prob- 
lems in their lives. Both groups face 
real difficulties in earning a living, and 
in finding satisfaction in their lives. 
Moreover, both groups have membership 
in the same Church, which does not rec- 


ognize classes ‘or differences between 
men in the sight of God. “There is nei- 
ther Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female: for ye all are one in~ Christ 
Jesus.” (Galatians 8:28) Our Church in 
its statement on “Labor” quotes Mat- 
thew 20:27, and says, “In God’s sight 
every calling, however high or humble, 
which contributes to human welfare, is 
sacred and has His blessing.” It con- 
tinues, “God expects all to share the bur- 
dens of daily life.” (Galatians 6:2) Are 
we not to conclude that instead of ac- 
cepting and accentuating class conscious 
differences between Christians, God 
would have us work together to solve the 
economic and vocational problems that 
confront us? 


@ THE BIBLE SPEAKS 


Deuteronomy 5:13-15. “Six Days shalt thou 
labor.”” Work is a calling from God, but we 
must keep our work subject to God’s law; for 
in Him there is justice and liberty. 


Ecclesiastes 2:4-11, 22-24. ‘‘Work and Riches” 
There is a feeling of frustration that comes 
from having many possessions, and from spend- 
ing one’s life in pursuit of them. Yet joy in 
work is God-given. 


Matthew 11:28-30. “Come unto me, all ye 
that labor’ The burdens we bear are more of 
our own making than of our work, which is 
God-given. To find rest we must look at our- 
selves and our burdens in the light of our 
knowledge of God. 


Isaiah 55:1-3, 5-18, ‘‘What is bread for our 
hunger.” Here is a problem in economics which 
our secular, materialistic world has not solved. 
That which is most valuable costs nothing. Can 
our work be only a means of earning a living. 


Luke 10:1-7. ‘‘Worthy of their hire.” Jesus 
sends out laborers, worthy of food and shelter. 
Does it apply to more than the ministry? Is it 
a justification for strikes? 


Matthew 9:35-38. “The Harvest and the La- 
borers.””’ Labor for the kingdom should be in- 
cluded in our work-week. 


I Corinthians 3:4-23, “Laborers together with 
God.”’ Paul exhorts us not to classify ourselves 
in one group or another. “We are all laborers 
together with God .. . let every man take 
heed how he buildeth thereupon.” 


@ SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 
Projects: 

Ask members of the group to obtain 
and read the following materials as part 
of their preparation for this meeting. 

From The Board of Social Missions of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.: 

“The Church Speaks on Labor’, an 
official U.L.C.A. statement. 

“Basic Christian Principles and As- 
sumptions”, a document issued by 
the Federal Council of Churches 
which says, in part: 

“The Churches have been right 
in giving encouragement to the de- 
velopment of the labor movement, 
both as an instrument for the se- 
curing of greater economic justice 
and as a source of both dignity and 
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morale for the workers.” 
From Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.: 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 117, en- 
titled “Your Stake in Collective 
Bargaining”. 10 cents per copy. 
Its conclusion is: “Collective 
Bargaining can be, and should in- 
creasingly become, a technique to 
help insure a larger and more reg- 
ular output of goods and services, 
to maintain high levels of purchas- 
ing power, to establish clear lines 
of communications between em- 
ployer and workers, and to inspire 
and intensify their joint responsi- 
bility.” 
Discussion 
1. In his booklet, “Meditations Per- 
sonal and Social” James Myers relates 
the following incident:— 


“In a dingy union headquarters on 

the waterfront I’ stood talking to a 
stocky longshoreman and had explained 
to him the.concern of many church 
people with the problems of labor. 
One of his buddies came along and not 
knowing my churchly connections, ex- 
pressed himself on some current issue 
by a stream of invective and obscene 
language. On his departure my friend 
turned to me with an apologetic smile, 
but said with understanding of the 
deeper essence of humanity, “They’s 
tough, but they’s good.” 

Are incidents like this the basis of 
antagonism and misunderstanding be- 
tween blue overalls and white collar 
workers? Does Jesus’ statement in Mat- 
thew 23:23 have any relation to this 
situation. What is true goodness? 


2. Myers mentions another time when 
“there was danger of a coal strike with 
probable violence and bloodshed. I called 
on the president of the ministers’ associa- 
tion, who was the pastor of a prominent 
church in a leading Southern city, and 
proposed a conference under church au- 
spices. This meeting would bring to- 
gether local operators, union officials, 
ministers and others for friendly discus- 
sion of issues, in an effort to inform pub- 
lic opinion and in the hope of peaceful 
adjustments. But the minister said that 
this was ‘not the church’s business’ which 
was only ‘to preach Jesus Christ’. I then 
brought up the matter of explosions in 
coal mines and asked if he would inform 
his people and help to get a law passed 
to require proper inspections and ‘rock 
dusting’ of mines to prevent explosions. 
But while he admitted it was the church’s 
business to conduct funerals and care for 
widows and orphans, he declared ‘it 
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would be dragging the church into poli- 
tics’ to follow my suggestions about pre- 
vention of such catastrophes.” 

Does the United Lutheran Church be- 
lieve industrial disputes are any of its 
business? Consider points 3. 10. 11. 12 
under “Duties and Rights”, and points 
6, 10, 12 of its statement “The Church 
Speaks on Labor.” 

3. What are the basic Christian 
teachings which apply to economic life? 
The Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life of the Federal Council of 
Churches has prepared a basic study for 
the guidance of the Church. It is called 
“Basic Christian Principles and Assump- 
tions.” Has your group studied itP What 
observance of Labor Sunday has been 
made in your congregation or commun- 
ityP Let someone write to the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America 
asking for their Labor Sunday message 
and®material. Address this request to the 
Rev. Cameron Hall, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

4, How do labor unions and collec- 
tive bargaining promote economic well- 
being? In your own experience has that 
been true? Have the workers in union- 
ized offices and “industries advanced in 
status and security, and has the industry 
prospered?” “Your Stake in Collective 
Bargaining” mentioned above will sug- 
gest some problems and answers. 

5. How are Christians to look at their 
jobsP At Amsterdam the World Council 
of Churches said, “One of the most 
creative developments in the contempor- 
ary Church is the practice of groups of 
Christians facing much the same prob- 
lems in their own occupations to pray 
and take counsel together in order to 
find out what they should do as Chris- 
tians. “Put in your church library a copy 
of Alexander Miller's book “Christian 
Faith and My Job” available from the 
Association Press in New York City for 
$1.00. It will give excellent help in ser- 
iously facing the problems of one’s work. 

6. Of what help can blue overalls 
and white collar workers be to each 
other as they seek to make their lives 
rich and meaningful? Can they compete 
in building greater justice and_ social 
health? 


@® WORSHIP MATERIALS 
Hymns: 
“O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee” 
(288 PSH; 195 CYH*) 
“We Would Be Building” (234 CYH*) 
“The Day Thou Gavest, Lord, Is Ended” 
(186 CYH*; 347 PSH) 
“O Brother Man, Fold To Thy Heart Thy 
Brother” (280 CYH*) 
Psalm 24 may be read responsively 
Read Romans 12:7-10 
A Statement on the Service of God 


“There is no service of God that does not 
issue in the service of men, God’s people in 
God’s world. And to care for God’s people is 
not to care for disembodied souls, but for 
souls in flesh and blood, that hunger and thirst 
and grow weary, and are hurt and can be 
broken. Nor can we limit the bodies of men 
to the familiar patterns of flesh and blood. The 
houses men live in, the places where men work, 
the places where children play, the economic 
and political orders that condition their lives— 
all that we call the environment of their lives— 
is part of the body of their lives. Truly to care 
for men is to care for all that conditions their 
lives. And what is there that conditions their 
lives more profoundly than the economic order 
within which they work and live? That is the 
simple and sufficient basis for the Church’s con- 
cern for economic life.” 

‘ Bishop Angus Dun 
Prayer: Almighty God, who art beyond the 

reach of our highest thought, and yet within 
the heart of the lowliest; we pray Thee to 
come to us in all the beauty of light, in all 
the tendemess of love, in all the liberty of 
truth, and make Thyself known unto us. 
Mercifully help us in the struggle to be pure 
and good; encourage us in every effort to be 
true, loyal, and loving; to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with Thee. Sanc- 
tify all our desires and purposes, and upon 
each of us let thy blessing rest. Amen 

(From the Service Book and Ordinal of the 
Presbyterian Church of South Africa) 


® Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication of 
the U.L.P.H. 


“IT will hear what God the Lord will 
speak.” Psalm 85:8 


“Listen, 
He 
Speaks!” 


YOUTH SUNDAY THEME 
September 18, 1949 


Prepare now for your observance of 
Youth Sunday. No materials for that day 
are printed in this magazine. 


Order from 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Suite 405, 1228 Spruce St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


LUTHER LEAGUE MATTERS: (1) LEAGUES AHEAD! 
Romans 13:11-14 


By THE REV. VERNON F. FRAZIER, Lexington, S. C. 


@® PREPARATION 


There are several ways in which you can 
build a program about this theme. Basically it 
should review three things: What the League 
has done; What it is doing to enlist and meet 
the spiritual needs of youth; What it has to 
offer in preparing youth for a better faith and 
life tomorrow. 

Perhaps you could get one or two older per- 
sons to speak about what the League meant 
to them while they were active members. Sev- 
eral Leaguers could testify what its program 
means to them now. Its threefold program of 
education, missions, and life service could and 
should be explained. Others could speak of some 
projects which would be a challenge for the 
new year’s work. All members would then en- 
joy an open discussion on these things. 

This is also an excellent time to see that all 
are thoroughly acquainted with the League pro- 
gram. New members who have come in need 
to have it explained. It would be a good time 
to explain the duties of all officers, secretaries, 
committees, etc., so that all would know what 
to expect of others and what is expected of 
themselves. Pamphlets on the duties of officers, 
departments, and the proper organization of the 
League are available from the Luther League 
Headquarters, Suite 405, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


® WORSHIP 

Hymn: “Open Now Thy Gates of Beauty” 
(101 CYH*; 808 PSH) 

Psalm 63, (848 CYH*; 387 PSH) 

Collect for Consecration (61, p. 347 CYH*) 

or for spiritual enrichmen, (34, p. 28 PSH) 

Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 
(249 CYH*; 278 PSH) 

Presentation of Topic 

Discussion 

The Offering 

Hymn: “O Christians, Leagued Together” 
(2386 CYH*; 294 PSH) 

Benediction 


* Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication of 

whevU. “Li. Ps H: 
® THE TOPIC 

A New Start 

Autumn leaves are falling. Over our 
land school bells are ringing out. Young 
people are returning from vacations in 
the woods, on the beaches, or from 
friends’ homes. After a summer of some 
rest and recreation, we are returning to 
work and growth. Behind us are the 
things of the summer, ahead the things 
of the fall and winter. 

Most of us young people have had an 
enriching summer. We have become 
hearty during these warm days by hours 
of outside work and play. We have tried 
to get enough sunshine to take us through 
the winter. Spiritually, too, we have 
grown. Many have gone to summer 
schools, vacation Bible Schools, League 
conventions. Many were fortunate in at- 
tending the wonderful convention of the 
Luther League of America in Roanoke. 

And now, we are all set for the big 
push ahead. With all these inspiring and 
helpful things behind us, we are eager 
for a new challenge in our League work. 
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So the call comes now—LEAGUES 
AHEAD! Forward March! 

We join hands. Thirty-five thousand 
young people join hands in the name of 
their Lord, working together for Him 
and with His people. We put our hands 
in His, and He works with us and by 
our side. That’s our band—going forward 
in the work “of the Church.” 


What The League Is 

We are proud to offer our Luther 
League program to the youth of our 
day in the Church and community. Let 
us think a moment of what the League 
really is. 

Most important of all, the League 
shares Christ. It shares the assurance of 
His love, forgiveness, and purpose for all 
men. It challenges others to find their 
deepest joys and meaning in Him and 
His service. The young people of our day 
need that. 

The League is Christ-centered. It learns 
of Him and follows Him in daily living. 
The League serves Christ by serving in 
His Church. We help minister in His 
Name, teaching, praying, loving, giving. 
The League is a loyal group bound to- 
gether by holy vows of baptism and con- 
firmation, taken at God’s altar, to serve 
Him completely. 

The League offers much to the youth 
of today. Beneath all the fun and gaiety 
of modern youth, we find a serious pur- 
pose. They are seeking life-abundant, 
full, challenging. 

The period of youth is one of the most 
important periods of life. Most of life’s 
greatest decisions are reached between 
15 and 25 years of age. During this time 
young people decide such important 
things as: “What will I do with my life?”, 
“What will be my vocation?”’, “Who will 
be my life’s companion?”, “What will be 
my faith and ideals?”. Life's major de- 
cisions are made during that period. 

To whom can modern youth go in 
seeking help on these very important 
things? There are some who would even 
point youth to a false way. Hitler did for 
the German youth. Where can we go to 
find the true way of life? 

The program of the Luther League of- 
fers help in this crucial time of life. 
Through its program of education it 
points youth to the Christ, the Way. It 
provides Bible study classes so youth 
may know the eternal Word. It teaches 
the faith of the Church of the centuries, 
a faith that has made men strong. It 


helps us individually to know God’s pur- 
pose for life. Through its program of 
missions it directs us to love all men and 
share this glorious Gospel with all people. 
The League inspires us with life service. 
Some choose full-time service. Others 
choose part-time service. But whatever 
our vocation, the League challenges us 
to full dedication of all that we are, our 
talents, our possessions to our God for 
His service. 

Yes, our Luther League, our Church’s 
official auxiliary for young people, offers 
all this guidance, inspiration, and motive 
to the youth of today in their quest for 
life’s best. 


The Challenge Ahead 

And so we see that our League does 
have much to offer for the youth of to- 
day. And now, after a summer of com- 
parative rest, fun, and growth we aré 
ready for a busy program. 

One challenge before us is to improve 
on all fronts. Let’s examine our meetings, 
our programs, our duties. Are we really 

¢ making everything the very best possible? 

Do our officers know their duties? Do 
our programs stimulate us to more study 
and satisfy our desire to learn more? 
Are we active in service in our congre- 
gation and community? Do we really 
give generously in a spirit of love and 
devotion? 

Another high challenge of the year is 
for a deeper spiritual life among 
Leaguers. In the League we are now 
calling it “Operation Spiritual.” It was 
launched officially at Roanoke and will 
be introduced to us locally on Youth 
Sunday. It means growing more like 
Christ. It means more Bible study, daily 
prayer and earnest Bible reading, more 
active service. When our inner spirits 
are thus reawakened, we shall go forth 
in stronger faith to the joy of work. 

Still another challenge is in evangelism. 
With all that our League has to offer, 
we offer it gladly to all the young people 
who are about us. They all need the 
same Christian faith which we possess. 
They would like to come, and would 
come if we would bring them. Let’s 
reach out. Let’s share that which we have 
and which means so much to us. Re- 
member our motto, “Fifty thousand by 
fifty one.” Bring other young folks to 
the League and Church. 


Ahead Then 
Then the word is LEAGUES AHEAD! 
Let’s do it. Forward on all fronts. Minds 
are keen, bodies strong, spirits are ready. 
We point proudly, humbly, to our 
achievements. Upon that we will build 
further, higher. 
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Youth is ready, eager, waiting. We will 
do the task. Remember: 
“So night is grandeur to our dust, 
So close is God to man; 
When duty whispers, Lo, thou must, 
The youth replies, I can.” 


@ GOD’S WORD ABOUT .. . 


Youth, “Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.” Ecclesiastes 12:1. 


Education, “Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” 
II Timothy 2:15. 


Missions, “‘Go ye therefore, and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 


and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen.” 
St. Matthew 28:19, 20. 


Life Service, “I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service.”” Romans 
JbAgI ly, 


Evangelism, “Say not ye, There are yet four 
months, and ‘then cometh harvest? behold, I 
say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on 
the fields; for they are white already to har- 
vest.” St. John 4:35. 


Spiritual Values, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and His righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” St. Matthew 6:33. 


LUTHER LEAGUE MATTERS: (2) “THEN ONWARD BE THE WAR CRY” 
Exodus 14:13-18 
By MISS RUTH GREVE, Chicago, Ill. 


© METHOD SUGGESTIONS 


The topic may be presenetd in the form of 
a monologue. It is written as though a young 
girl has just returned to the city after a brief 
summer vacation in her hometown with Mother 
and Dad. If most of the young people in your 
group are employed, then it will fit the situation. 
If most of the young people are college stu- 
dents, then it will have to be adapted accord- 
ingly. 

A little scenery would add greatly to the 
presentation. A room might be arranged to give 
the appearance of a one-room apartment such 
as a person living away from home might have 
—studio couch, desk and chair, one or two 
other chairs, pictures of family, radio, etc. A 
suitcase standing to one side or open on couch 
or chair would emphasize the fact that the per- 
son has just returned from a trip. 


© PROGRAM 


Call to Worship: 
“Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee.” 

Hymn: “If God Himself Be For Me” 

(335 CSB) 

Psalm 121 (Read responsively ) 

The Gloria Patri 

Scripture Reading: Exodus 14:18-18 

Prayer: Our heavenly Father, Whom to know 
is to love and Whom to love is to honor and 
obey, grant, we beseech Thee, that our eyes 
may be opened to Thy will and Thy way. 
May we truly see Thy leading and guiding us 

-in all the paths of our lives. May we love 
Thee and trust Thee and walk unafraid 
through the days which are ahead. Order 
our lives that they may be given in service 
for Thee and that this service may be as 
Thou wilt direct, O Lord. We ask the for- 
giveness of our many sins and shortcomings 
and implore Thee for grace and _ strength 
that we may daily strive to pattern our lives 
more truly after Thy perfect life. In Jesus’ 
Name we pray. Amen. 

Hymn: “Soldiers of Christ, Arise” (384 CSB) 

Topic Presentation 

Offering 

Hymn: ‘“‘Through Good Report and Evil, Lord” 

(259 CSB) 


® THE TOPIC 

(Mary is standing at her desk) 

I do wish vacations wouldn’t end so 
quickly. It just seems as though I had 
no time at all with Mother and Dad and 
with all my old friends. But then, I 
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should remember that when I made my 
decision to find employment here in the 
city—so many miles from home—I knew 
Td be cutting myself from the ties that 
bound me to home and family and old 
friends. I do love the work here and my 
new surroundings—but at times it’s hard 
to keep going and to face the many 
problems and temptations that come. 
Somehow things seemed so much easier 
back home. Maybe that was because I 
always had Mom and Dad there to turn 
to and to help me when I just wasn’t 
sure of the right answer. Guess I really 
miss them more than I thought I would. 

That reminds me of the envelope Mom 
gave me just before I left home. Yes, 
here it is. She said I shouldn’t open it 
until I had returned to the city. I won- 
der what she could have written. I must 
read it now before I do another thing. 

(Mary picks up the letter from the 
desk, opens it and begins to read aloud): 

“Dearest Mary: When you read this 
letter you will be many miles from home 
and from those who love you dearly. 
You know, of course, that you are con- 
stantly in our hearts and minds—and in 
our prayers too. We wish that you 
could have remained at home with us, 
but we understand your desire to earn 
your own way and we have reconciled 
ourselves to your going out from under 
our roof. 

“As a child you were given the best 
Christian training we were able to give 
to you. We tried to help you to know 
right from wrong and to always choose 
that which was right. We know that 
training will stand you in good stead 
as you face the many problems. adjust- 
ments and temptations of your new life. 
We trust you, Mary, and are confident 
that you will not stray from the right— 


but we know too that there will be times : 
of loneliness, of heartache and of despair, | 
In this letter I would just like to leave a} 
few thoughts with you which might help | 
you to live the days to come with greater | 
effectiveness. 


“Remember the sermon Pastor preached | 
one of the last Sundays you were home, , 
when he used as his text Exodus 14:13- | 
18 and told us of the flight of the chil- | 
dren of Israel out of Egypt? Remember | 
the words, “Fear ye not, stand still.’ | 
Those are stirring words for you to re- | 
member today and in the days to come. 
Having made up your mind to go to the | 
city to work; having made up your mind | 
to like your employment; to establish 
yourself in your new environment and to 
make for yourself a new life, never turn 
back. There is no turning back—one must 
always keep going onward. Cicero said, 
‘The greater the difficulty, the greater 
the glory.’ We know that you are not 
looking for greater glory in the work you 
will do, but both Dad and I know that 
you will want to feel that inner satisfac- 
tion that having put your shoulder to the 
wheel you have had the strength and 
courage to carry on in the face of what- 
ever might come. 


“Moses said to his people, ‘Fear ye 
not.’ Words that have always helped me 
when fear and doubt come into my heart 
are these—Fear knocked at the door. 
Faith answered. No one was there.’ If 
you have faith, my dear, then there will 
be no fear, no doubt, no despair in your 
heart. Faith in God will help you to 
know that no matter where you are, no’ 
matter what you do, you are not alone. 
God is there with you, ready to help and 
sustain. Lincoln has left us these words 
of inspiration and guidance—‘And having 
thus chosen our course without guile and 
with pure purpose, let us renew our trust 
in God and go forward without fear and 
with manly hearts.’ ” 


(Mary pauses and reflects a moment) 


That makes me think of the words of 
our Luther League Rally Hymn, “Then 
onward be the war cry and onward still, 
so long as we have self to conquer, souls 


to cheer without song.” How many times 


have I sung those words and not given 
much thought to them. Yes, Onward 
must be my war cry. I have made my 
decision—I must stand by it. There will 
be no turning back for God will be by 
my side no matter what may come. I 
must live with Him every day and re- 
ceive my strength and inspiration from 
him. (Prayerfully) O Lord, strengthen 
my faith and help me to turn not back 
but to “fear not and stand still.” 
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_ (Mary turns back to letter and con- 
tinues to read) 

“Another portion of the scripture text 
comes to my mind as I write—‘And the 
Egyptians shall know that I am the Lord.’ 
By your life and your example will those 
with whom you come in contact know 
that you are a follower of the Lord 
Jesus? Will they be able to tell by your 
every word and every action that you are 
a Christian? It is said that the Christians 
of China are called “Jesus men.” They 
want to be known as His followers. Do 
folks know you are Christian without 
your saying so? Are they surprised when 
you tell them? 

“I hope, Mary, that every Sunday will 
find you in your pew, worshipping your 
God and turning to Him for His help 
and guidance. I hope too that you will 
take part in all the activities of the 
church there—Sunday School, choir, 
Luther League, missionary society, etc. 
Also, consider your pastor there just 

as much of a counsellor and friend as 
you did Pastor here at home. Remember 

that he is your spiritual adviser and turn 
to him whenever in doubt or whenever 
you need help. Knowing that you will 
have his words of wisdom and guidance 
to help you, we will not be concerned 
about you. He will help you to keep your 
faith high and to put your faith into 
action. ; 

“Through your life and influence you 
must be a ‘light’ to help brighten the 
way by which other people may travel 
toward God and an abundant life. Sir 
Harry Lauder tells us how one evening 
he watched a lamp lighter engaged in 
lighting the street lamps in a Scotch 
town. Quietly he went from one lamp 
post to another, leaving on each corner 
a light to guide the travelers’ feet. As he 
disappeared from the street, one could 
trace his movements by the lamps he 
lighted and the long trail of light he left 
behind him. And so one of your tasks 

.is to leave behind you a trail of lighted 
lamps to carry on after you have gone. 
Your job is to live and work that you 
might lead others to the right. Remember 
that the light you light in others is the 
best evidence you have of a light of your 
own. 

“And so, Mary, may the days ahead 
be glorious ones for you. May your faith 
in God increase and may that faith find 
expression through your many works for 
Him and for His Church. ‘Let your light 
so shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.’ 

With all my love, 
Mother” 
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(Mary puts down the letter and bows ° 


her head for a moment of silent prayer ) 


@ THE BIBLE SPEAKS 


I Corinthians 3:11-17. Christ is the sure foun- 
dation upon which we should build our lives. 
Only with Christ as the ,base for our lives can 
we find any happiness, any peace, or any con- 
tentment. We are the temple of God—let the 
Spirit of God truly dwell within us. 


Galatians 5:16-26. Here are definite rules for 


our lives. Note the “‘works of the flesh”’ and the. 


sordidness and misery they represent. Then note 
the “fruit of the Spirit”? and the good which 
just flows from the very words. “If we live 
in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” 


Philippians 4:4-13. Herein is evidenced the 
joy which should be ours in being Christian. 
Our religion should be a joyous one. It is our 
privilege to come to Him in prayer and: sup- 
plication and make our wants known to Him. 
He comes to us and gives us that peace that 
passeth all understanding and gives to us the 
necessary strength to do all things. 


I Peter 5:8, 9. We are not alone in the prob- 
lems which we daily face. Others have the 
same problems and others have conquered them. 
Through a steadfast faith we too may over- 
come them. ; 


Acts 1:1-8. “Ye shall be my witnesses’”—God 
speaking to each and every one of us. “‘Unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth’? may mean in 
our homes, next door or in a foreign country. 
We dare not miss the opportunities for Chris- 
tian service which are- ours. 


Ephesians 5:8-11. We need always to keep our 
faces toward the Light by following Him Who 
is the Light of the world and the Life of all 


men. 


I John 5:1-5. As followers of Christ we dare 
not let fear and doubt dominate our lives. 
God’s good Word tells us that “This is the 


victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.” 


@ ‘POEM 
Logk Up To God 
When things go wrong look up to God 
And ask Him for His aid. 
‘Put all your faith and trust in Him 
And do not be afraid. 


Explain your problems one by one 
And all you tried to do. 

Admit to Him that you have found 
They are too much for you. 


Be honest and sincere with Him 
And let Him see your tears;; 

But do not blame Him for your faults 
That whisper in your ears. . 


Tell God the things you want to do 
And how you want to start, 

_And let Him be the judge of all 
That echoes in your heart. : 


Be ready to obey Him and 
Forget what now is gone. 

Look up to God for courage and 
The strength to carry on. 


A Night 
In China 


(Continued from Page 14) 


He who rides a tiger/should be care- 
ful as he dismounts. 
He who learns to look for mud /does 


_not find jade even when he sees it. 


The melon seller always /declares his 
melons sweet. 

An aroused spirit /can do nothing. 

Hold your temper for a moment/and 
avoid one hundred days of sorrow.” 

The partners will sit together for re- 
freshments. 


Refreshments 

Have guests sit on the floor. Provide 
cooked rice in bowls. Give them chop- 
sticks with which to eat. This will pro- 
vide a lot of fun. Use either Chinese 
tea or weak tea, without sugar or cream. 

Small waterflowers and paper parasols 
make clever, but inexpensive favors. 
(Chopsticks and favors may be secured 
from Katagiri and Co.,Inc., 224 East 
59th Street, New York 22, N. Y.) 


See You in 


Roanoke! 
August 15-19, 1949 


Bible Cross-Word 
Solution 


(See Page 12) 
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A Proposed New Constitution 


In the annual meeting of the Executive Comniittee last October it was voted to ask that a study be 
made of the Constitution and By-Laws of The Luther League of America looking to certain necessary 


revisions. 


The Committee made its initial study and reported to the Ways and Means Committee in March 
that the revisions contemplated would be so extensive that the result would be almost a completely 
new constitution. The Ways and Means Committee instructed the Special Committee to proceed with its 


work presenting its findings and suggestions. 


The following was presented to the Officers in April. They made some changes in the original 
draft and authorized the Staff to have it printed for distribution to the State and Synodical Presidents 
and included in the July-August issue of The Luther League Review. ia! 

The proposed revisions will be presented to the convention at Roanoke, Virginia, August 15-19, 
1949. The convention will decide whether to adopt or whether to refer it to the 1951 convention. 

The present Constitution and By-Laws make the following provisions for amendments. 


THE CONSTITUTION—Article X—Amendments 
Any portion of this Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the dele- 
gates present at any convention of The Luther League of America, provided that it has 
been submitted in writing and signed by fifteen delegates representing societies from 
at least three Synodical. Leagues, also provided that it be voted upon at a session follow- 
ing that in which it has been presented, and provided further that such amendment be 
approved by The United Lutheran Church in America. 


THE BY-LAWS—Arrticle IV 
These By-Laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the delegates present at 
any session of a convention provided the proposed amendment has been introduced at a 


previous session. 


: Suggested Revisions 


THE CONSTITUTION 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Article I—Name 
The name of this organization shall be The Luther 
League of America, designated the official youth auxiliary 
of The United Lutheran Church in America, hereinafter 
termed “The League.” 


Article 1|—Objects 

In order to quicken in the youth of The United Luther- 
an Church in America a deeper love for and a personal 
loyalty to Jesus Christ and His Church, The Luther 
League of America shall: 

Section 1. Provide a group fellowship in which the 
Christian faith of the individual members may be deep- 
ened and their convictions crystallized 

(a) By means of the formation of young people’s so- 

cieties in all congregations of The United 
Lutheran Church in America for whom are 
provided the necessary plans and materials for 
effective functioning in study, worship, serv- 
ice and recreation. 

(b) By means of scheduled rallies and conventions as 

deemed advisable. 

Section 2. Encourage young people to Christian acti- 
vity in every phase of life: 

(a) Daily Bible study and prayer. 

(b) Active participation in church worship and regu- 

lar reception of the Holy Communion. 

(c) Regular practice of Christian stewardship. 

(d) Enthusiastic and intelligent Christian witness. 
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Section 3. Challenge young people with the need for 
full time Christian servants and provide opportunities for 
the development of their latent talents for leadership and 
the use of their skills in the work of the Church. 

Section 4. Prepare young people for their responsi- 
bility as adult Christians 

(a) In their Church membership. 

(b) In marriage and the establishment of Christian 

homes. 

(c) Committed to the Christian viewpoint of the so- 

cial and economic problems of the day. 

Section 5. Establish an understanding of Christian co- 
operation among those of our own household of faith in 
the world Christian community. 


_ Article III—Membership 
The membership of The League shall consist of the 
Synodical and State Luther Leagues of the Synods com- 
prising The United Lutheran Church in America, here- 
inafter termed Synodical and State Leagues. 


Article |\V—Duties and Functions of Luther League of America 

Section 1. (a) Asan auxiliary of The United Luther- 
an Church in America this organiza- 
tion shall report to every biennial 
Convention of The Church. 

It may seek the counsel of the Execu- 
tive Board of The United Lutheran 
Church in America, ad_ interim, 
through their duly appointed rep- 
resentative. 


(b) 
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(c) It shall send copies of its minutes of 

annual Executive Committee meet- 

ings to the Executive Board of The 

United Lutheran Church in Amer- 

ica. 

(d) It may cooperate with other boards 
of the Church in conformity with 
the policies of The United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Section 2. In cooperation with its Synodical and State 
Leagues it shall encourage the formation of Luther 
Leagues in all congregations of The United Lutheran 
Church in America and may maintain contact with them 
for promotional and functional purposes. 

Section 3. Officers, Executive Committee Members, 
and Staff Members of The League shall be made avail- 
able to the Synodical and State Luther Leagues, to Con- 
_ ference and District Luther Leagues, and to local Leagues 
for field contacts in order to promote and strengthen the 
work among youth. 


Article V—Powers of The League, Publications, Budgets, Funds 
Section 1. The League shall have power to instrument 
the objects for which it is organized as stated in this Con- 
stitution in Article IT and Article IV. 
Section 2. The League shall have power to publish 
_ literature, topic studies, and a youth magazine and appoint 
editors to the same. The League shall publish nothing 
contrary to the official declarations of the Church on con- 
troversial issues and nothing in opposition of the work of 
_any board of the Church without due knowledge of the 
board concerned. 
Section 3. The League shall have power to adopt bud- 
_ gets; regularly to levy apportionment to its Synodical and 
State Leagues to secure its annual budgets; to solicit, re- 
ceive and disburse funds; to devise ways and means to 
underwrite the total work of The League as defined by 
this Constitution. Contributions received for special ob- 
jects shall not be diverted by The League to any other 
purpose. 

Section 4. The League shall make neither a general 
campaign nor a special appeal for funds without the ap- 
proval of The Executive Board of The United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Section 5. The League shall have control of its own 
funds. The Executive Committee shall be charged with 

the responsibility of disbursing funds as authorized by 
The League. 

Section 6. The League may gather funds each bi- 
ennium for some benevolent project connected with the 
work of The United Lutheran Church in America. The 
project shall be recommended to the biennial convention 
by the Executive Committee after it has been approved 
by The Executive Board of The United Lutheran Church 
in America. 

Section 7. There shall be a Special Gifts Fund through 
which former members of The Luther League and other 
adults may contribute to the financial program of The 
League. The total income from this source shall be avail- 
able to the Executive Committee for the annual operat- 
ing expenses of The League. 


Article VI—Conventions, Representation, Quorum 
Section 1. The League shall meet in convention at 
such time and place as shall be determined by the By- 
Laws. 
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Section 2. Special conventions shall be called by the 
President at the request of the Executive Committee or 
at the request of one-half of the presidents of the Synod- _ 
ical and State Leagues. en 

Section 3. The League, in Convention, shall-be com- 


posed of the Executive Committee of The League, and 


delegates from Synodical and State, District and Confer- 
ence, and local Luther Leagues as may be determined by 
the By-Laws. 

Section 4. A majority of the delegates present at any 
convention of The League shall constitute a quorum. 


Article VilI—Officers, Executive Committee, Administrative 
Committee, Program, Age Groups 

Section 1. The officers of The League shall be a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, all 
of whom shall be lay persons who are faithful Communi- 
cants of The United Lutheran Church in America and 
who are active in The League program. 

Section 2. All officers, except the Treasurer, shall be 
elected by The League in convention assembled for the 
term and in the manner determined by the By-Laws. The 
Treasurer shall be elected by the Executive Committee for 
the term and in the manner determined by the By-Laws. 

Section 3. The management of The League shall be 
vested in an Executive Committee of not fewer than six- 
teen nor more than forty members, of whom not less than 
three shall be ordained clergymen. Their number, man- 
ner of election, and term of office shall be fixed by the 
By-Laws. 

Section 4. The Executive Committee shall meet at 
such time and place as is determined by the By-Laws. 

Section 5. The officers of The League shall be mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee and also shall serve as 
its officers. 

Section 6. There shall be an Administrative Commit- 
tee composed of the officers of The League and three 
other members of the Executive Committee appointed by 
the President, at least one of whom shall be a clergyman. 

Section 7. The League shall organize its Program, 
which shall function through Standing Committees as.may 
be specified in the By-Laws. 

Section 8. The League shall serve three age-groups: 
Intermediates (12-14 years of age); Senior (15-17 years 
of age); and Young People (18 and over). 


Article VIII—Staff, Compensation 

The Executive Committee shall have power to elect an 
Executive Secretary whose duties are described in the 
By-Laws of this Constitution, and such other staff mem- 
bers, designated Associate Secretaries, as may be required 
to organize, maintain and extend the work authorized by 
The League. The terms of employment and salaries of 
such shall be fixed by the Executive Committee. Said 
salaries shall be paid from the current operating funds of 
The League. 


Article IX—By-Laws 
The League shall have the right to adopt such By-Laws 
which will not conflict with this Constitution, nor with the 
Constitution and By-Laws of The United Lutheran Church 
in America. 


Article X—Amendments 
This Constitution may be amended at any regular con- 
vention of The League by a two-thirds vote of the dele- 
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gates present at the convention, provided notice of the 
proposed amendments has been given at a previous con- 
vention of The League or notice has been given to all 
Synodical and State Leagues at least two months before 
the next convention. All amendments must be approved 


by the Executive Board of The United Lutheran Church ~ 


in America before they shall become effective. 


THE BY-LAWS 


Article |—Reception of Members 

_ Synodical and State Luther Leagues which are a part 
of the synods connected with The United Lutheran 
Church in America may become members of The Luther 
_ League of America, by a majority vote of the delegates 
present at any convention of The League or upon ap- 
proval by the Executive Committee. Before being re- 
ceived into membership, it shall indicate in writing to the 
Executive Committee its compliance with the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of The Luther League of America and 
its pledge to abide by decisions of the Biennial Conven- 
tions. 


Article Il—Officers, Terms, Duties 

Section 1. The Officers of The League named in Arti- 
cle VII, Section 1, of the Constitution, shall be elected for 
a term of two years. 

Section 2. The President, the Vice-President, the Sec- 
retary may be eligible for one re-election. The Treasurer 
may be eligible for, successive elections not exceeding ten 
(10) years of service. 

Section 3. The term of all officers, except the Treas- 
urer, shall begin immediately after the adjournment of the 
Convention at which they are elected. Thé term of the 
Treasurer shall begin immediately after his or her election 
by the Executive Committee. 

Section 4. The President shall preside at the business 
sessions of the Biennial Convention; at all meetings of the 
Executive Committee; shall make all appointments not 
otherwise provided for; shall call special conventions at 
the request of the Executive Committee or at the request 
of one-half of the Synodical and State Luther League 
Presidents as defined by Article VI, Section 2, of the Con- 
stitution; shall be ex-officio a member of every committee 
and shall render a complete report of his activities to the 
Executive Committee and to the Biennial Conventions of 
The League. 

Section 5. In the absence or the incapacity of the 
President, the Vice-President shall assume the regular 
duties of that office, and shall perform such other duties 
as the President or the Executive Committee may desig- 
nate. He or she shall be chairman of the Administrative 
Committee. 

Section 6. The Secretary shall be the Secretary of The 
League, of the Executive Committee, and of the Adminis- 
trative Committee; shall record all Minutes of meetings 
and other proceedings of the Biennial Convention, The 
Executive Committee and the Administrative Committee, 
and prepare, or cause to be prepared, copies of the same 
for distribution; and shall prepare, or cause to be pre- 
pared, for publication such portions of the Minutes and 
proceedings as The League may request and require. He 
or she shall give notice of all conventions in the official 
publications of The League and of The United Lutheran 
Church in America, three months in advance of such con- 
ventions. 
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Section 7. The Treasurer shall receive and disburse 
all monies, and keep an account of all his transactions and 
submit a report at each meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of the Finance Committee of The League, and 
shall present a complete, audited report of the financial 
condition and transactions of all funds of The League to 
each Biennial Convention of The League, and to the Bi- 
ennial Convention of The United Lutheran Church in 
America. He shall make disbursements only upon the 
order of the President, attested by the Executive Secre- 
tary. At the expense of The League the Treasurer shall 
give corporate security in such amount as shall be de- 
termined by the Executive Committee. He may be given 
an honorarium of such amount as the Executive Commit- 
tee may determine. 


Article III—Executive Secretary—Staff Members: Duties, Terms 

Section 1. The Executive Secretary shall be the execu- 
tive officer of The League. In consultation with the As- 
sociate Secretaries, he shall be responsible for the carry- 
ing into effect the resolutions of the Biennial Convention, 
and the Executive Committee; and for the coordination of 
the program and work of the various committees. He shall 
represent The League in its dealings with the boards, 
agencies, and other auxiliaries of The Church; and with 
the youth groups of the other Lutheran bodies and with 
inter-denominational boards and agencies to which The 
League has approved affiliation, unless otherwise provided 
for. He shall conduct all the general correspondence for 
The League not otherwise provided for, and have general 
charge of the offices of The League. He shall report to 
The League in convention biennially, and to the Execu- 
tive Committee annually and at such other times as is 
necessary. He shall be directly responsible to the Execu- 
tive Committee. He shall interpret the resolutions of the 
Convention and the Executive Committee to The United 
Lutheran Church in America and to the Synodical and 
State Leagues. He shall have general supervision of all 
biennial conventions of The Luther League of America 
and shall have charge of the program arrangements sub- 
ject to approval of the Executive Committee. 

Section 2._ The duties of the Associate Secretaries shall 
be determined by the Executive Committee in consultation 
with the Executive Secretary. 

Section 3. The term of office of all secretaries shall be 
five (5) years. He or she may be elected for one addi- 
tional term of five (5) years. 


Article |V—Executive Committee: Number, Duties, 
_Meetings, Quorum 

Section 1. There shall be an Executive Committee 
consisting of the President, Vice-President, Recording Sec- 
retary, Treasurer, the Chairmen of Standing Committees, 
the retiring President for a term of two years, together 
with eight members to be elected at large, four to be 
elected at each biennial convention for a term of four 
years. No one in the salaried employ of The League may 
be eligible for membership in the Executive Committee. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee shall meet an- 
nually. 

Section 3. Special meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee may be called at the request of the President or a 
majority of its members, or by the Administrative Com- 
mittee. 

Section 4. The Executive and Administrative Com- 
mittees shall send copies of their Minutes to the mem- 
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urch in America. These Committees shall present full 
‘written reports of their transactions to the Biennial Con- 
_ yention of The League, which reports shall be presented 
_ by the Executive Secretary. 

Section 5. The Executive Committee may establish 
 inter-denominational relationship only by the written con- 
sent of the Executive Board of The United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Section 6. The Executive Committee shall submit to 
each Biennial Convention a tentative budget for the work 
_of The League in the ensuing biennium. 

Section 7. Staff members shall be present at all meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee except during executive 

sessions. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee shall fill all va- 

cancies occurring in its membership between conventions. 
(a) The Administrative Committee shall act for and 


. in behalf of the Executive Committee ad in- 
terim in all matters concerning The League 
except 

(1) Employing staff members 
(2) Filling vacancies 
(3) Cancelling conventions 


(b) It shall meet at the call of the President or at 
the request of. the Executive Secretary. 

(c) The Vice-President shall be Chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee. 


Article V—Program Division 
Section 1. The objects of The League shall be pro- 
moted through four program divisions; namely, Christian 
Education, Evangelism, Missions and Life Service. 

Section 2. These Divisions shall be directed by the 

appropriate Standing Committees. 

Section 3. (a) The Educational D?vis'on shall seek 
to enlighten the youth of the Church 
through to vic and Bible study, dis- 
cussion groups, Pocket Testament 
League, read ng courses, special in- 
terest groups, and other education- 
tional procedure. It shall study the 
educational needs of The League 
and shall form, and execute plans 
to meet these needs. 


To accomplish these objectives the 
Education Division shall: 


(b) 


(1) Publish the official maga- 
zine. 
(2) Print all necessary mate- 


rials required to promote 
the program and. any 
special causes of The 
League. 

(3) Print topic manuals for use 
in local Leagues. 

(4) Cooperate with the Boards 
of the Church in publi- 
cations of common. in- 
terest. 

Section 4. The Missionary Division shall enlist the in- 
terest and service of the young people, through Synodical 
and State Missionary Secretaries, in all missionary and 
benevolent activities of the Church; encourage the forma- 
tion of Mission Study Classes; distribute missionary litera- 
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of. the Executive Board of The United Lutheran 


ture; promote and solicit funds for any missionary projects 
of The League and recommend missionary topics to the 
Education Department for inclusion in the annual topic 
study lists. 

Section 5. The Evangelism Division shall encourage 
personal witnessing among the young people of the 
Church; encourage the use of young people in congrega- 
tional programs of evangelism and enlistment; provide 
materials to guide Luther Leagues in approved methods 
of serving and winning for Christ the unchurched youth; 
and to encourage the formation of new Leagues. 

Section 6. The Life Service Division shall secure re- 
cruits from the ranks of The League for Life Service (vo- 
cational and avocational) in the various departments of 
the Church at home and abroad and shall promote, 
through the circulation of appropriate literature, study 
groups, and a general process of education, a recognition 
of the stewardship of all of life. This department shall be 
the agent of The League to establish cooperation with the 
Board or Boards of the Church which are designated to 
guide youth in Christian Career Conferences, Christian 
Service Institutes and Religious Emphasis in Life pro- 
grams. ; 


Article VI—Other Standing Committees 

Section 1. In addition to the Executive Committee and 
the Administrative Committee (cf. Article VII of the Con- 
stitution) there shall be the following Standing Commit- 
tees, which committees shall be appointed for a term of 
two years by the President immediately following his 
election. 

Section 2. There shall be an Education Committee 
which shall consist of a chairman and six members ap- 
pointed by the President, two of whom shall be members 
of the Executive Committee. 

Section 3. There shall be a Committee on Evangelism 
which shall consist of a chairman and six members ap- 
1 onted by the President, two of whom shall be members 
of the Executive Committee. 

Section 4. There shall be a Committee on Missions 
which shall consist of a chairman and six members ap- 
pointed by the President, two of whom shall be members 
of the Executive Committee. 

Section 5. There shall be a Committee on Life Service 
which shall consist of a chairman and six members ap- 
pointed by the President, two of whom shall be members 
of the Executive Committee. 

Section 6. There shall be an Intermediate Advisory 
Committee which shall consist of a chairman and six mem- 
bers which shall be appointed by the President, two of 
whom shall be members of the Executive Committee. 

Section 7. There shall be a Finance Committee which 
shall consist of the Treasurer who shall be chairman and 
the President and Secretary of The League. 

Section 8. In making his appointments of Standing 
Committees the President of The League shall so arrange 
his appointments to each of these committees that the cost 
of calling them together at least once annually will not 
be prohibitive. 


Article Vil—Conventions 

Section 1. The League shall meet in convention Bi- 
ennially. 

Section 2. Between Conventions there shall be held a 

Conference of Presidents of Synodical and State Luther 
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Leagues to be called at such time and place as may be 
determined by the Executive Committee. 
Section 8. The following shall be members of the Bi- 
ennial Convention and shall have voice and vote therein: 
(a) All officers of The League and members-at-large 
in the Executive Committee. 
) All Staff members. 
) All Chairmen of Standing Committees. 
) One delegate for each 300 active members or 
major fraction thereof from each Synodical and 
State League members as indicated in their 
last previous statistical report. All such Syn- 
odical and State League members shall be 
entitled to at least five delegates. 
(e) Three delegates from each Conference or Dis- 
trict of the member Synodical and State 
Luther Leagues. 
(f) One delegate from each congregational youth 
group of the congregations in The United 
Lutheran Church in America. 


Article Vill—Convention Committee 

There shall be the following Convention Committees 
appointed by the President of The League: 

Section 1. A Credential Committee, which shall con- 
sist of five members, shall examine and report on all Cre- 
dentials of delegates. 

Section 2. A Nominating Committee, which shall con- 
sist of one member from each of the Synodical and State 
Leagues, and three ordained clergymen who shall serve 
as advisory members. 

Section 3. A Committee on Elections, which shall con- 
sist of at least five members to supervise elections. 

Section 4. A Resolutions Committee, which shall con- 
sist of seven members, at least one of whom shall be an 
ordained clergyman. This committee shall be appointed 
at least three months in advance of the biennial conven- 
tion of The League. The committee shall present a report 
no later than the morning business session of the third 
day of the convention. 


Article IX—Elections 

Section 1. The Nominating Committee shall present to 
the Biennial Convention the name of one candidate for 
each office to be filled, together with the qualifications of 
each nominee. 

Section 2. The Nominating Committee shall present 
one name for each place to be filled in the Executive 
Committee to the Biennial Convention, together with the 
qualifications of each for membership in the Executive 
Committee of The League. 

Section 3. Additional nominations may be made from 
the floor of the convention. Each nomination shall be ac- 
companied by a brief written statement of the qualifica- 
tions of the nominee for office. 

Section 4. After nominations have been closed, the 
Nominating Committee shall prepare a ballot. 

Section 5. The Committee on Elections shall supervise 
the elections according to the regulations provided by the 
Executive Committee, and shall announce the results to 
the Convention. 

Section 6. A majority vote shall be required for the 
election of any candidate to any office. All elections shall 
be by ballot. 

Section 7. Officers shall continue to discharge the du- 
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ties of their office until their successors are chosen and 
have assumed office. : 
Article X—Finance 

Section 1. Apportionment. 

(a) The annual budget of The Luther League of 
America, not otherwise provided for from 
other sources, shall be apportioned to the 
Synodical and State League members. 

(2) Each Synodical and State League shall be re- 
sponsible for the collection and transmission of 
its apportionment to The League. 

(c) The Synodical and State Leagues shall remit con- 
tributions to The League each month. 

Section 2. Missionary Funds. The League shall as- 
sign quotas to the Synodical and State Leagues to assure 
the raising of funds for any of its missionary objectives. — 

Section 3. Special Gifts Fund. Receipts from the Spe- 
cial Gifts Fund shall be placed in the current operating 
accounts for use in the annual budget. 

Section 4. Faith in Youth Offerings. Faith in Youth 
Offerings shall be received in meetings conducted by the 
local Luther Leagues on Youth Sunday, the next to the 
last Sunday in September, and shall be sent directly to 
The League to underwrite its operating budget for the 
succeeding calendar year. One-tenth of the total Faith in 
Youth Offerings received from local Leagues in a given 
Synodical or State League shall be remitted to the re- 
spective Synodical or State League on December 31 of 
the year in which these offerings are received. 


Article Xl—Investments 
The Treasurer of The League shall confer with the 
Commission on Investments of The United Lutheran 
Church in America whenever he is authorized to purchase 
or sell securities contained in the investment accounts of 
The League. 


Article Xll—Audits . 
The Financial records of The League shall be audited 
before each biennial convention of The League and when 
required by The United Lutheran Church in America. 


Article XIII—Fiscal and Budget Year 
The budget year of The League shall correspond to 
the calendar year. The fiscal year shall be from July 1 
of one year until June 30 of the succeeding year. | 


Article XIV—Reports 

Section 1. All Staff members shall submit written re- 

ports to the Biennial Convention, and to the annual meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee of The League. 

Section 2. All chairmen of Standing Committees shall 

submit written reports to the Biennial Convention and to 


the annual meetings of the Executive Committee of The 
League. 


Article XV—Relationships 

Section 1. The League may have a representative in 
the Committee on Religious Education of Youth of the 
International Council of Religious Education, through ap- 
pointment by the Parish and Church School Board of The 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

Section 2. The League may hold membership in the 
Missionary Education Movement of North America and 
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meetings and sub-committees. 

Section 3. The League may send representatives to 
Annual meetings of the All-Lutheran Youth Leaders 
Jouncil. 

_ Section 4. The League may send representatives to 
the annual meeting of the Topics Committee of the Com- 


mission on Youth Work of the American Lutheran Con- 


Section 5. In order to maintain a working relationship 
with and to encourage the addition of a religious emphasis 
to their program in United Lutheran Church in America 
churches, The League may appoint a consultative repre- 
ntative to the Administrative Committee of the Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, and 4-H Clubs. 

_ Section 6. All the above relationships and any other 
: inter-Lutheran or interdenominational relationships shall 


int One or more representatives to its semi-an- 
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be subject to review and approval of the Executive Board 
of The United Lutheran Church in America. 


Article XVI—Rules of Order ee 
All parliamentary questions not covered by the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of The League shall be decided ac- 


cording to Roberts Rules of Order Revised. 


Article XVII—Amendments 

These By-Laws may be altered or amended at any busi- 
ness session of the Biennial Convention of The League by 
a two-thirds vote of the voting delegates present and vot- 
ing, provided the proposed amendment has been intro- 
duced in writing at a previous session of the convention. 
No amendment of the By-Laws shall become effective 
until it has been approved by the Executive Board of The 
United Lutheran Church in America. 
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In order that the delegates to the 54th Anniversary Conven- 
tion of The Luther League of America, and all readers of 
_ The Review, may have a preview of items of major importance 
which will come before the convention, we publish the fol- 
lowing in advance of the other reports. The Executive Com- 
mittee reports the following: 


|. PROGRAM OF EXPANSION 
_ It was voted to establish a membership goal of 50,000 mem- 
bers by convention time 1951. To accomplish this goal we give 
consideration to developing an extension program and _ that 
Leagues (in Synodical or State, conference, district, etc.) be 
given a membership goal equal to a 20% increase each year 
for the three years beginning January 1, 1948. 
To accomplish this goal the Executive Committee prepared 
and distributed an attractive booklket entitled “50,000 by 
°51”. The following “Guides to Advance” for the local Luther 
League were listed in the booklket: ; 
1. Promote daily Bible reading among its members. 
(a) Use Pocket Testament League materials or 
(b) Bible Reader’s Intention Card. 
Encourage faithful church attendance and communing. 
Promote and support the Stewardship Program of 
The United Lutheran Church in America. 
Increase the active League membership by 20%. 
Give financial support to the Synodical and 
Church-wide Luther League program. 
(a) Apportionment. 
(b) Faith in Youth Offerings. 
Join in the Sunday School’s Enlistment Program. 
7. Urge Leaguers to assist in all phases of the 
congregation's program. 
8. Provide a Luther League program each week. 
(a) Use Luther League topics. 
(b) Observe Life Service Day and Youth Sunday. 
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9. Be represented at all Luther League conventions and 
rallies in your area. 
10. Promote and participate in the current Luther League 
Advance Rallies. 

11. Provide wholesome reading materials for its members. 
(a) Join Luther League Book-of-the-Month Club. 
(b) Use suggested Mission Study Books. 

12. Support the Luther League Missionary Program. 
(a) Observe Luther League Missionary Day. 
(b) Conduct a Mission Study Class. 

To accomplish the group goals the following objectives were 
printed on the back of a Membership Card for each Luther 
Leaguer to do: 

/ Read the Bible daily. 
2. Attend church services and commune regularly. 
3. Double my support to the whole program of the 
Church. 
4. Secure a new member for the League. 
5. Support the Luther League financially. 
6. Attend Sunday School regularly. 
7 
8 
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Serve the Church wherever I can. 
Participate in Luther League meetings regularly. 
9. Attend a Luther League convention. 
10. Participate in The Luther League Advance Rally. 
11. Read a worthwhile book. 
12. Contribute to the Missionary Fund. 
Also included was a pamphlet entitled “Youth Is Ready” 
which offered practical suggestions for winning new mem- 
bers to the League. 


Il. STATISTICS 

Listed on Page 38 are comparative Statistics as reported by 
the Synodical and State Leagues prior to the convention at 
littsburgh; at the end of 1947; and at the end of 1948. 
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For a spiritual emphasis for a specific time the Committee 
adopted the following plan which will get under way in the 
Local League on Youth Sunday 1949. 


1. The Purpose 
The purpose of this program shall be to further 
strengthen the spiritual life of the young people of The 


United Lutheran Church in America. 
Committee 

There shall be a committee of five (5) composed of 
three (3) from the Executive Committee of The Luther 
League of America and two (2) Leaguers from the field 
who shall be under twenty-five (25) vears of age. Staff 
members of The Luther League of America and the Presi- 
dent shall be advisory members. 


1 


Administration 

The Headquarters Staff shall be responsible for the 
administration of Operation Spiritual. They shall carry 
out the decisions of the Committee on Operation Spiritual 
after approval by the Ways and Means Committee. 


Budget 


An amount not to exceed $2,500 shall be allocated to 
Operation Spiritual. 
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This program shall begin in the local Leagues with 
Youth Sunday, 1949. 
The Program ; 
The program may include the following parts plus any 
others which the Committee on Operation Spiritual may 
approve. 


(a) A new emphasis on the Pocket Testament 
League. A concerted effort be made to have every 
Leaguer a daily Bible reader. 

(b) <A Bible study course be prepared or selected 
from courses already existing which stresses the spirit- 
ual growth. This course to be used by every League. 
It should run at least four (4) weeks and not more than 
six (6). 

(c) A new emphasis on the prayer life of the indi- 
vidual Leaguer. 

(d) Stress the use of devotional booklets like “Word 
in Season” and “Light for Today.” 

(e) Every Leaguer attending the worship services 
of their congregation and the Sunday School every 
Sunday. 

(f) Increase emphasis on Leaguers’ attendance at 
Summer Schools and Bible Camps. 


6. 
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3. That a Prayer Laboratory be a part of League 
meetings during January 1950 and that the plans be 
announced on a page in the Desk Book to go to pastors. 


! sis on gr 
of our faith. Cofmpile” a list of study books for 
me distribution. List titles, author, publisher, current price, 


ahp 


etc. 


Convention. 


a leader's guide, if any, number of sessions, et cetera. 
(h) Prepare or select a booklet which already exists 
helping young people to understand such “great words” 
of our faith, as: grace, repentance, redemption, steward- 
ship, sin, incarnation, atonement, salvation, evangelism, 


(i) Increase emphasis on personal witness through 
evangelism and stewardship. 
Preparation of Materials 

In the preparation of materials care should be taken 
not to duplicate existing materials, 
preparation, which are suitable for use in Operation Spir- 
itual; and that in every way possible we implement the 
program of Faith and Life adopted by the 1948 ULCA 


or materials under 


The Special Committee appointed to work out the de- 
tail on this program has recommended the following items 


to put the program into operation: 


r 
~~ the 


That the Bible Reader's Intention Card be in- 
cluded as a part of a four-page folder describing PTL 


and request for enrollment. 


“ all age groups. 


_ LOYALTY GIFT 


_ Nels Jensen 
~ San Francisco, California 


_KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


_ Marguerite German 
Louisville, Ky. 


MIDWEST 


‘St. Paul’s Luther League 
Hooper, Nebr. 
Salem Luther League 
Fontanelle, Nebr. 

_ Trinity Luther League 

Papillion, Nebr. 

Zion Luther League 
Hooper, Nebr. 


NEBRASKA 

Luther Memorial L. L. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Trinity Luther League 
Sidney, Nebr. 

St. Luke’s Luther League 
Emerson, Nebr. 


NEW YORK 


Emmanuel Luther League 
Chatham, N 


NORTH CAROLINA 


St. Peter's Luther League 
Salisbury 

Mt. Hermon Luther League 
Concord 

Christiana Luther League 
Granite Quarry 

Trinity Luther League 
Concord 

St. John’s Luther League 
Concord 
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2. That Bible studies on Philippians be prepared — 
and substituted for regular topics in October 1949 for 


January, February, March, April, 


Luther League 

Mt. Pleasant and Old 
Mt. Pleasant Church, Boone 

Trinity Luther League 
Rocky Mount 

Beth-Eden Luther League 
Newton 

Christ Church Luther League 
Stanley 

St. Andrew’s Luther League 
Hickory 

Daniel’s Luther League 
Lincolnton 

Mt. Moriah Luther League 
China Grove 

First Church Luther League 
Lexington 

St. Luke’s Luther League 
Bear Poplar 

St. Mark’s Luther League 
Salisbury 

St. Paul’s Luther League 
Newton 

Shiloh Luther League 
Taylorsville 

Bethany Luther League 
Hickory 

New Jerusalem Luther League 
Hickory 

Lutheran Chapel L. L. 
China Grove 

Messiah Luther. League 
Salisbury 

St. Andrew’s Luther League 
Concord 

Haven Luther League 
Salisbury 

Mt. Olive Luther League 
Hickory 

Emmanuel Luther League 
Rockwell 


4, That the inclusion of a series of topics on the— 
Catechism on the Young People’s level be referred to 
the Education Committee for consideration. 


5. That the booklet, “50,000 by 51” be continued. 


with new cards properly dated and a new “tip sheet” 
inserted listing 1949-50 objectives. 


IV. TOPICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
1. A resolution from the Luther League of Ohio requested’ 
that the Topics for Young People be printed in a quarterly 


rather than in The Review. 


The Executive Committee studied the matter and voted — 
not to initiate a new publication at this time. 

2. Another request came in 1948 to place the Senior Topics 
in The Review and create a Young People’s Quarterly. 

The Executive Committee voted that this suggestion does 
not appear to be feasible, and that it be referred to the 
Education Committee for further study. 

3. It was voted that at the earliest possible issue, the topics 
for two months be printed in The Luther League Review and 
that thereafter the topics appear in the issue dated one month 


ahead of their use. 


This was carried out in the January 1949 issue and in 


subsequent issues. 


May, 1949 

Bethlehem Luther League 
Hickory 

St. Tades Luther League 
Newton 

Grace Luther League 


Salisbury 

Salem Luther League 
Salisbury 

Friendship Luther League 
Taylorsville 

Union Luther League 
Salisbury 

Good Hope Luther League 
Hickory 

St. Timothy Luther League 
Hickory 


Wittenberg Luther League 
Granite Quarry 

St. Paul’s Luther League 
Salisbury 

St. Paul’s Intermediate 
Luther League 

Salisbury 

Grace Luther League 
Lincolnton 

Beck’s Luther League 
Lexington 

Executive Committee of The 
Luther League of 
North Carolina 

Mt. Herman Luther League 
Concord 


New Jerusalem Luther League 


Hickory 
St. Martin’s Luther League 
Maiden 


OHIO 


Mr, and Mrs. 
John K. Linsenmayer 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Special Gifts Fund Report 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
Section “C” 
Philadelphia District L. L. 
Benscreek Luther League 
Hollsopple 
Luther League of Christ- 
Second Lutheran Church 
Altoona 
Newry Luther League 
Newry 
Intermediate Luther League 
St. Matthew Luth. Church 
Woodlyn 
Trin‘ty Luther League 
Altoona (Juniata ) 


MINISTERIUM 
L-O-Y-A-L Christ 
Lutheran Church 
Elizabethtown 
Shell’s Luther League 
Shellsville 
Earl Schmehl 
Reading 
Miss Virginia Applebach 
Norristown Conference 


TEXAS 


Shiner Intermediate 
Luther League 
Shiner Young People’s 
Luther League 
Schroeder Youth of the Church 
Members of Peace Lutheran 
Church, Vernon 
Holy Cross Luther League 
Pawnee 
Mrs. Lydia Roitsch 
Swiss Alp Youth of the Church 
Austin Luther League 
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_ Why Not Be a Worker? 


(Continued from Page 17) 

such an idea. Here lies one of the sources of our worker 
shortage, a willingness to takef reluctance to give. We 
have a Christ Who gave Himself; we have a people who 
refuse to give even a small part of themselves. An inter- 
esting calculation concerning the time some people give to 
their Church reveals that the person who goes to Church 
once a Sunday, and spends five minutes a day in prayer 
‘each of the other days, uses only seven months time if he 
lives to the age of 70 years. It’s difficult to realize that He 
Who gave us His life and promised us Eternal Life should 
receive so little from those of us who have benefited so 
much. 

Working with fellow Christians bring other personal 
benefits. One doesn’t need the advice of a psychiatrist to 
see that working with the Lord’s children will compensate 
for an inability to have children of one’s own. The friend- 
ship formed through the Church will take away those 
hours of loneliness experienced by so many. Constructive 

_ Kingdom Building work more than makes up for the dreary 
hours of monotonous jobs. Personalities are built through 
contact with Jesus Christ. Frustrated, suicide-bound men 


The Luther League 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
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For Intermediates 

“GOLDEN NORTH” 

By Marie McPhedran 
Macmillan $2.50 

Here one feels the almost irresistible lure of a gold rush as 

young Rick is taken prospecting in Northern Canada by his 
father and Uncle Jim. This is a thrilling tale for early teen- 
agers. 


For Seniors 

“SENIOR YEAR” 

By Anne Emery 
Westminster Press $2.50 

A girl’s senior year in high school ought to be the best of 

all, but for Sally Burnaby it got off to a bad start. Her best 
friend went away to boarding school; and Scotty, who used to 
be as dependable as a habit, began dating another girl. But 
the year became Sally’s most exciting and best in the end. 


OFF SOF COLLEGES 
By Suzanne Gould Emerson 
John C. Winston Co. 150 pages $2.00 
This is a handbook for girls starting campus life, and not one 


of them who plan to attend college should miss reading this 
short book. 


For Young People 

“THE RED CHAIR WAITS” 

By Alice Margaret Huggins 
Westminster Press 256 pages $2.75 

This is a thrilling novel by the head of a girls’ school in 

North China. The story gives in vivid form the tale of a 
Chinese girl, her struggle against the old family pattern, her 
love for a fine young Chinese teacher—and her happiness. 
There are surprises, bandits, glimpses of mission school boys 
and girls, and insights into Chinese families, new and old. 
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and women have been saved by becoming living parts of 
that Body of Christ known as the Church. ™ 

“But what can I do?”, ask many who truly want to do 
something for God’s Church but feel that they have 
nothing to offer. These are the very ones the Church 
needs most. These are not impressed with themselves, 
and their skills, and their accomplishments. With these 
God can work best. Fishermen performed miracles. So 
can anyone who offers himself, as he is, to God. The life 
which invites God to take over can perform miracles in 
His Church. No “experts” are wanted. Beginners grow 
faster, last longer. What we need are more beginners. 

This is everyman’s opportunity to thank God. Perhaps, 
you can’t teach, or sing, or lead an organization. Maybe 


you can type, or visit, or polish brass, or address envelopes. 


Why not try? Why not offer your services to God through 


your pastor. He will have something that even you can 


do. Why not be a worker? 
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Presents regularly the 
Lutheran topics series 
mented for our use. 


© Especially suited to the interest 
of high schoolers. 


Price 75 cents 


Order from 


Luther League of America 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


“A Good College for Young Men and Women” 


Owned and controlled by the South Caro- 
lina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida Synods 


Academically Accredited Educationally Efficient 
Spiritually Sound 


For catalogue write: JAMES C. KINARD, President 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


A Century of Faith 
Devoted to Education 


has brought to Wittenberg nationwide recognition as a 
strong liberal arts college. True to its Christian heritage, 
Wittenberg develops the well-rounded student—intellect- 
ually, spiritually, physically, socially. 


Write for the Catalog and View Book 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Founded in 1845 


Springfield, Ohio 


WATERLOO COLLEGE 


Affiliated with the University of Western Ontario 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


The only Senior Arts College of the Lutheran Church in Canada. 
Co-educational courses leading to the B.A. Degree. 

Men’s and Women’s Residences on the Campus. 

Moderate Tuition Fees and Cost of Living. 


For further information apply to: 


H. T. Lesmann, B.A., Tu.D., President 


Christian Training Grounds 
THE HOME—THE CHURCH—THE SCHOOL 


Gettysburg College 


College in America 


Coeducational 


Oldest Lutheran 


Fully Accredited 
A Liberal Arts College Dedicated to the Building 
of Christian Character 
For Additional Information Consult 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


(Co-educational ) SELINSGROVE,. PA. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 


An Accredited College Stressing 
Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


(Raval Collage 


Founded 1842 Co-Educational 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 
Four-year accredited college of the Lutheran Synod of 
Virginia. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 
Pre-professional offerings in the ma‘or fields. Business 
Administration. 

New admissions in February, June, and September. 

CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


THIEL COLLEGE 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


Co-educational Fully Accredited 


For information write to 
Dean Herbert G. Gebert President William F. Zimmerman 
An Institution of the Pittsburgh Synod 


Only Lutheran Intermediate 
topics series in U. S. A. 


® Written by those who know 
early teen-agers. 


® Specially edited for their use. 
Price 75 cents 
Order from 


Luther League of America 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


& 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


62nd Year FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
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NAPKINS 


to be used for entertaining, suppers, weddings, picnics, fellowship hours and 
receptions. Luther League Emblem in one corner of folded napkin as described 


and priced below. 


NUMBER 1 WHITE EMBOSSED DESIGN NAPKIN, size 13%” x 13%”, 
straight edges, folded in quarter size, Emblem printed in 
plain blue ink. 


NUMBER D LUNCHEON NAPKIN, size 138” x 13” with scalloped 
edges, folded in quarter size, Emblem hot-stamped in 
brilliant gold on any of the following colors of plain crepe 
material: White, pink, yellow, light blue or light green (can 
be ordered all of one color or in assorted colors). 


NUMBER 3 TEA NAPKIN, size 9” x 9” with scalloped edges, same 
colors and gold stamping as described in Number 2 Lun- 
cheon Napkins. 


Prices are postpaid. Remittance in full 
should accompany the order. 


SPECIAL MONOGRAMS hot-stamped in gold on special order can be 


supplied. Prices quoted on receipt of information as to copy and style 


desired. Can be used for gift purposes, special anniversaries, etc. 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Specializing in LUTHER LEAGUE SUPPLIES 
429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


